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RED LIGHT ABATEMENT 


A Measure for Civic Righteousness and the Attempt 
to Invalidate It. 


By Hester T. Griffith 


HESTER T. GRIFFITH 


NE of the most important questions 
that will come before the people 
at the November election is the 
Red-Light Abatement and Injunc- 
tion Act. From the home viewpoint, 
not since the discovery of California has 
there come to the people such an op- 
portunity to make state history for 
righteousness and home protection as 
will be theirs on November 3rd, when 
they may cast their ballots for a clean 
state by voting “Yes” on No. 2 and No. 
4 Amendments—measures for peace, 
prosperity, liberty and happiness. 
Long has the cry from the ultimate 


Second only in importance to the liquor 
question comes the case of the social evil, 
and it is second to the liquor traffic only 
because it is the liquor industry which 
makes the social evil possible. 


Sociologists, philosophers, students of 
criminology and of disease, for ages past 
have designated prostitution a “necessary 
evil.” Modern thought has condemned 
this conclusion and has decreed that pros- 
titution must be wiped out, even as it bas 
definitely decreed: that the liquor traffic 
must be removed from American life. 


The discussion of the question by Mrs. 
Griffith is fearless and logical. It is up 
to California to heed and to prove that 
modern thought is not in error. 


—THE EDITORS. 


sufferers, from the innumerable mothers, 
wives and innocent children, resounded 
over the length and breadth of this fair 
land of ours: ‘Protect us from the 
degradation, wreckage, ruin and sorrow, 
caused by the ravages of the liquor 
traffic and the social evil.” 

It was not the desire for official 
positions that caused the women of 
the State of California to work for the 
ballot, but that they might have the privi- 
lege of helping to select officials who 
would represent their principles and 
formulate laws that would stand for the 
uplift and protection of humanity. 
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Such a measure—the Red-Light Abate- 
ment Act—was passed at our last legis- 
lature. This bill was first introduced in 
1911; but failed of passage owing to the 
strong opposition of commercialized vice. 
The power of the ballot was then given 
to the women, which was the means of 
sending a higher type of manhood to 
our legislature. 

S. B. 320 was introduced by the Hon. 
Edwin E. Grant, of San Francisco, Jan. 
16, 1913, and was adopted March 28th 
by a vote of 29 to 11. Introduced in 
the Assembly as A. B. 353 by the Hon. 
L. D. Bohnett, of San Jose, Jan. 16, 
1913, it was adopted March 20th by a 
vote of 62 to 17. Approved April 7th 
by Gov. Hiram Johnson, it was to take 
effect August 10, 1913, but was sus- 
pended by a Referendum Petition cir- 
culated by a so-called Property Owners’ 
Protective Association and it is reported 
that most of the signatures were ob- 
tained in the saloons and red-light dis- 
tricts; 53 per cent coming from San 
Francisco and 19 per cent from Los 
Angeles. Only 4 per cent of the signers 
were women. 

Senator Grant says “that the Act is 
held up by the most brazen forgery and 
perjury that have ever been perpetrated 
upon a state.” Mr. Ficket, district at- 
torney of San Francisco, states: “It 
has been clearly shown that many names 
were forged on the Red-Light Abatement 
petition, and persons guilty of these 
forgeries should be prosecuted—the vig- 
orous prosecutions of forgers of referen- 
dum and initiative petitions will serve 
to prevent similar crimes in the future.” 

After repeated efforts by the Woman’s 
Civic League of San Francisco to secure 
convictions, the matter was taken to the 
Grand Jury. One man was indicted for 
over 1200 forgeries, and there the matter 
rests. Therefore the people are com- 
pelled to vote to sustain the law. 

This law, by holding the property 
owner responsible, recognizes the in- 
justice of putting the responsibility of 
commercialized vice upon the unfortu- 
nate women—upon whose shoulders it 
has always been placed in the past. It 
declares houses of ill repute to be nui- 
sances, and holds both the proprietor and 
owner responsible. It provides that any 
citizen can bring an action to abate a 
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social evil nuisance established and main- 
tained by any person, whether in segre- 
gated or residence districts, without the 
action of police powers. It does not 
necessarily pass thru the District At- 
torney’s office, and is not tried by a jury, 
but passes direct to a superior judge, 
either by complaint or affidavit, and the 
nuisance is abated. It is readily seen 
that this law protects the residenee dis- 
tricts, which under the present law 
suffer. The opponents of the law—white 
slavers, panderers, cadets, prostitutes, 
moral degenerates, liquor dealers, land- 
lords, and all who profit financially, as 
well as some honest men and women who 
are misled—are teaching the people that 
it means “scatteration”’ of the social evil. 
They do not tell them that it gives to 
every citizen the protection that any 
officer has in prosecuting criminals. 

Provision is made in case of attempt to 
blackmail: “If, thru malice and with- 
out cause, an action is brought, the costs 
shall be borne by the plaintiff and the 
defendant may sue for libel.” 

In Iowa, where the law has been in 
operation six years, there has never been 
a case of blackmail, nor has it been 
necessary to carry out the prosecution 
of many persons. The property owner 
is quietly notified, and he knows that if 
he fails to change conditions he will lose 
the use of his property for one year— 
unless he puts up a bond equivalent to 
the full value of the property and prom- 
ises not to use it again for such purposes 
during the ensuing twelve months. 

The action when brought shall have 
precedence over all other actions, except 
criminal proceedings, election contests 
and hearings on injunctions. One of 
the best points of the law is that “the 
general reputation of the place shall be 
admissible evidence.” If the facts are 
established the abatement is not optional 
with the court and the judge has no dis- 
cretion to exercise. The people, by en- 
acting the law, have said what must be 
done. 

Iow?, Nebraska, South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Oregon, Wisconsin, Utah 
and Washington, D. C., have this law in 
force. In five of these states women 
have the ballot. California is the only 


state where this’ measure has been held 
up. 
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For thirty years, Iowa, with the most 
drastic criminal laws, failed to close the 
houses of ill repute. The mayor of Des 
Moines says: “Under this law 
four-fifths of the social evil has been 
eliminated, and we have no place that 
openly draws young women to destruc- 
tion, and the young men are no longer 
tempted on every hand.” 

Other states are soon to pass this law. 
If California does not sustain it, our 
beautiful state will be the resort of the 
denizens of the underworld, driven from 
other states, and we will have a condition 
that will be impossible to cope with, for 
under our present laws, owing to the 
requirements of direct evidence, it is 
very difficult to secure convictions. 

For example, the writer has been for 
years trying to secure the closing of an 
assignation house of long standing in 
Los Angeles, and efforts have been made 
by the officers, but owing to the definite 
direct evidence required the attempts 
have utterly failed. 

Chiefs of police and detectives have 
said: “Our hands are tied. If we only 
had the abatement law we could do 
something. We can only run a bluff on 
them and they know it.” The good 
officials desire this law. It will do away 
with all possible opportunities for graft. 
Under the present law our unfortunate 
sisters of the underworld are arrested, 
fined, still more disgraced, and forced to 
make a greater effort to earn the money 
paid to the city. 

“Oh!” many say when we ask them to 
vote for the Red-Light Abatement Law, 
“we believe in segregating the women.” 
We reply, “Why not segregate the men 
also? They are the aggressors. Rarely 
does a woman come to the underworld 
by choice.” 

The men are the ones who carry the 
diseases to the innocent wives, causing, 
according to hospital authorities, from 
70 to 80 per cent of the abdominal and 
pelvic operations on women—-the result 
of infection from the husbands who have 
promised to love and protect them. 
The same cause produces 20 to 30 per 
cent of blindness (which was formerly 
80 per cent until recent remedial dis- 
coveries ). It is also the principal cause 
of race suicide. 

But segregation does not segregate— 
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never has, and never will. Every vice 
commission has had men who favored 
segregation when appointed, but after 
the most thorough investigation, these 
same men, without an exception, have 
condemned it. 


Facts Concerning Segregation 


Police Department, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 6, 1913. 
To the Los Angeles Society of 
Social Hygiene, 
311 Higgins Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

In response to your request for 
my opinion concerning phases of 
the social evil, I submit to you the 
following facts: 

From police standpoints, and 
viewed after years of experience 
in the police department under an 
administration which allowed a seg- 
regated district, and later under an 
administration which abolished it, I 
want to go on record as stating 
that I am opposed to segregation. 
My opposition as a police officer is 
based principally upon two argu- 
ments: 

1. Segregation fails of the ob- 
ject it seeks to accomplish; it does 
not segregate. 

2. Segregation in any adminis- 
tration, no matter how applied and 
otherwise claimed, spells “graft.” 

When Los Angeles had a crib 
district, it was presumed that the 
prostitutes were confined to this 
district. Such was not the case. 
Houses were scattered thruout the 
city, in the business district and in 
the residence portions. There were 
more street-walkers than there are 
today. Furthermore, segregation did 
not prevent infection of venereal 
disease, even under health super- 
vision. Under segregation we had 
the scattered bawdy houses in ad- 
dition to the crib district with its 
attendant parasites. 

While the abolition of the red- 
light district has not solved the 
problem of the social evil, we have 
at least taken a step forward. 
Closing the red-light district has had 
the effect to a great extent of ending 
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street-walking. One of the strongest 
arguments against the red-light dis- 
trict can be witnessed in Los An- 
geles today. The old cribs which 
were losed some years ago have 
been torn down to make way for an 
extension of an electric railway line, 
and the surrounding district is al- 
ready taking on the aspects of a 
prosperous wholesale and factory 
district. In other words, you can 
have neither moral nor permanent 
material prosperity with legalized 
vice. ° 
Respectfully, 
(Signed ) C. E. SEBASTIAN, 
Chief of Police. 


Extracts from a letter of Chief of 
Police F.C. Seccombe, of San Bernardino, 
November 19, 1913 read: ‘As chief of 
this department I am absolutely opposed 
to any form of prostitution. The con- 
tention of advocates of a restricted dis- 
trict that the abolishment only results 
in the scattering of vice is true only if 
public sentiment will not back the 
officers in securing convictions—some- 
times even wish that condition of af- 
fairs. I believe the desultory work that 
is carried on in lodging houses, especially 
when they understand the police are 
conniving at their yiolations, is far 
preferable to a district seething and 
reeking with concentrated vice. I was 
chief from 1907 to 1909—during the 
red-light regime—and believe I have 
some knowledge of the situation.” 

Professor Thomas H. Reed, of the de- 
partment of political science of the 
University of California, in an address in 
San Francisco a short time ago argued 
in behalf of the Red-Light Abatement 
Act. He said in part: “The social evil 
today is organized on a gigantic scale of 
industry. As in every other great busi- 
ness, there is the buying end and there 
is the selling end. If we are unable to 
change the hearts and consciences of 
men, we are left with the alternative of 
correcting the circumstances that have 
arisen thru commercializing the evil 
tendencies to be found there. In Cali- 
fornia we have struck a sturdy blow at 
the evil with the Red-Light Abatement 
Act. I, for one, shall support that Act 
in November, and I wish the election 
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law permitted my voting ‘aye’ to it 
several times.”’ 

During the time of the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Los 
Angeles in 1913, a resolution was passed 
calling upon the people of California to 
sustain the Red-Light Abatement Act; 
and if the people of California failed to 
do so the resolution asked the people of 
the world not to come to the California 
Expositions because of the danger to 
their young people. During the Chicago 
Exposition of 1893, six thousand girls 
disappeared who were never heard from 
again. San Francisco’s infamous Bar- 
bary Coast has not been abolished. 

The white laver is doing his deadly 
work in California. Girls between 14 
and 20 are rapidly disappearing in our 
state. At the Red-Light Abatement 
Committee’s Headquarters, 611 Equit- 
able Building, Los Angeles, there is 
received daily an envelope full of clip- 
pings, referring only to those missing in 
California. 

The record is simply appalling. These 
slavers are plying their nefarious busi- 
ness by all manner of means, including 
the telephone system and automobiles. 
A girl is scarcely safe upon the streets of 
most of our cities now. Commercialized 
vice has its agents in all walks of life 
under the garb of respectability. 

In the trial of a white slave case by 
Assistant State’s Attorney Clifford G. 
Roe, Cook County, Illinois, the following 
was brought out: 

“About how much did you get for the 
girls you brought in?” 

“Ten to fifty dollars. 


They used to 
come up to us fellows and say, ‘Go around 


and work up some girls.’ They would 
always tell us that and would give us 
boys money to go out and spend to see 
if we could get in any girls.” 

“Where would you usually get these 
girls?” 

“The majority of them were girls we 
met on the street. We would go around 
to the penny arcades and nickleodeons, 
and if we saw a couple of girls we would 
go and talk to them.” 

Another procurer said: “Sometimes 
we invite the girls to the theatre and tell 
them we are sons of wealthy men. Any- 
way to get them. If they are hard to 
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land, knockout drops are used. We 
often offer the girls employment of some 
kind. Sometimes we make believe we 
are in love with them and take them out 
to dances, dinners and theaters, until 
we gain their confidence, and either bring 
them to our rooms or visit in theirs, and 
finally sell them to the houses.” 

What would these slavers do with 
their victims if they had no market? 
The Red-Light Abatement Act is an 
effective means of closing the market 
place. Shall progressive California re- 
turn to the dark ages? Never! Vote 
“ves” on Amendment 4, and these places 
can and will be closed. Thus will 
California clean up and provide a safe 
place for the world’s people to come to the 
expositions, and incidentally give Cali- 
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fornia the greatest substantial boom in 
its history. Thousands of desirable 
people, not only from the United States 
of America, but from all parts of the 
civilized world will seek homes in this, 
the fairest of states. 

If you want this blot to remain on the 
fair name and fame of California, then 
stay at home on election day. Register 
and vote “‘yes” on Amendment No. 4, 
“Abatement of Nuisances,”’ and the white 
slave traffic will not be the menace which 
it now is on the Pacific Coast. 

Thus California will set an example 
others may follow in safety—and Cali- 
fornia’s daughters with the ballot cast 
for righteousness and sobriety, will be 
honored by all people. God grant we 
may not fail. 


The Dreamer's Pipe 


By David Carson 


When the hour is barren and lonely, 
And my sorrows’ myriad throng, 

With the tap, tap, tap of the rain-fall 
And the thought of a sad, old song, 

Are in rhythmic throb with my heart-beats, 
I will build a funeral pyre 

In your friendly bowl, My Meerschaum, 
And my troubles burn in your fire. 
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OLD CHINATOWN IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A Book of Pictures by Arnold Genthe, 
with Text by Will Irwin 








EN San Francisco was so nearly 

destroyed by the great fire in 1906, 

y¥ many wonderful and picturesque 

= features were swept away. One of 

the most pathetic books ever written, of 

its kind, was Will Irwin’s City That Was, 

and Miss Ina Coolbrith’s poem was a 
fine and tender obligato to it. 

Among other of the picturesque fea- 
tures of San Francisco that the fire 
swept away was the old Chinatown. 
Fortunately, however, Dr. Arnold Gen- 
the, one of the foremost photographic 
artists of the Western world, had made 
scores of studies of its striking features, 
and especially of the life that made it so 
remarkable. After the fire he gathered 
a number of these photographs together 
and published them in book form. It is 
difficult to give anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the charm of this book 
from a few excerpts. We have to con- 
tent ourselves with the reproduction of 
the foreword, the first chapter and the 
postscript as best representing the quality 
of the text, and a small number of the 
illustrations which form so large a part 
of the interest of the volume. For per- 
mission to do so, we are indebted to the 
publisher. 

Will Irwin, whose love for old San 
Francisco was only equalled by his 
knowledge of it, wrote the foreword in 
the form of a letter to his friend, Dr. 
Genthe, as follows: 

“My Dear Dr. Genthe: 

“Long before I knew who you were, I 
used to mark you in the shadows and re- 
cesses of Chinatown, your little camera 
half-hidden under your coat, your con- 
sidering eye and crafty hand of the 
artist alert to take your shy and super- 
stitious models unawares. Later, it was 
my privilege to follow you sometimes— 
to watch you playing your Germanic 
patience against their Chinese patience, 
to marvel at you, in dark-room and 


studio, working with those mysterious 
processes by which you—more than any 
other man alive—have made art out of 
the play-time snap-shot. Now, after the 
great disaster, all that you have saved of 
your work of a decade is this same 
picture-record of old Chinatown, at 
which you worked so lovingly. 

“In the summer of steel and steam- 
drills and heroic enthusiasm—the sum- 
mer of rebuilding—you and I passed 
thru the new, clean Chinatown. It was 
a clear, sea-scented night, I remember, 
and very late. We stopt beneath the 
ruins of Old St. Mary’s. The new-rising 
city, like the old one in dim, suggestive 
contour—as an adult face is like its 
childish counterpart—stretched out at 
our feet. Where the vivid carouse and 
romance of Dupont and Kearny Streets 
had been, black, hollow, mysterious, 
awful, as tho the Pit had taken Hell’s 
Half Acre back to itself; beyond, a wall 
of steel skeletons and gaunt, windowless 
towers. The scattered lights, placed 
where never lights would be in finished 
and inhabited structures, gave a dreadful 
air of strangeness and desolation to this 
city vista. I stood as one who sees 
spirits. And you spoke: 

“*Rubber-boots and kettles, overalls 
and blankets in the shop windows—and 
we have still to call it Chinatown!’ You 
had been looking backward, I perceived, 
as I had been looking forward. So, with 
the skeleton of St. Mary’s roof creaking 
above us in the night wind, we talked 
about that little city of our love—China- 
town. ‘No, it’s gone,’ said I, ‘and 
beauty, or at least such beauty as they 
know, cannot live in class A buildings.’ 
You, like a true partizan, fell to defending 
as soon as you found me agreeing with 
your criticisms. “They won’t remain 
class A for long,’ you said. ‘The Chinese 
will make them over somehow. They 
can no more live in inappropriate ugli- 
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ness than we in dirt.’ Yet we both 
sighed for the Chinatown which we knew, 
and which is not any more except in the 
shadowing of your films. 

“You, the only man who ever had the 
patience to photograph the Chinese; 
you, who found art in the snap-shot— 
you had been making yourself uncon- 
sciously, all that time, the sole recorder 
of old Chinatown. I but write as a 
frame for your pictures; I am illustrating 


If, in these writings, I use the past 
tense, I do not mean to imply that our 
California Chinese have changed their 


you. 


natures or their manners. Much of 
what I describe here has survived, and 
much more will prevail. It is just that 
your lenses and plates record only the 
past; and, I, embroidering your work, 
have tried to keep in one. 
“1908. WILL IRWIN.” 
The following will give a taste of the 
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literary quality of the book, and at the 
same time reveal some of: the innerness 
of that wonderful Oriental city embos- 
omed in the heart of our Occidental San 
Francisco: 

“From the moment when you crossed 
the golden, dimpling bay, whose moods 
ran the gamut of beauty, from. the 
moment when you sailed between those 
brown-and-green headlands which guard- 
ed the gate to San Francisco, you heard 


always of Chinatown. It was the first 
thing which the guides offered to show. 
Whenever, in any channel of the Seven 
Seas, two world-wanderers met and 
talked about the City of Many Adven- 
tures, Chinatown ran like a thread thru 
their reminiscences. Raised on a hill- 
side, it glimpses at you from every corner 
of that older, more picturesque San 
Francisco which fell to dust and cinders 
in the great disaster of 1906. From the 
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cliffs which crowned the city, one could 
mark it off as a somber spot, shot with 
contrasting patches of green and gold, 
in the panorama below. Its inhabi- 
tants, overflowing into the American 
quarters, made bright and quaint the 
city streets. Its exemplars of arts in 
common things, always before the il- 
lumined American, worked to make San 
Francisco the city of artists that she was. 
For him who came but to look and to 
enjoy, this was the real heart of San 
Francisco, this bit of the mystic, sug- 
gestive East, so modified by the West 
that it was neither Oriental nor yet Oc- 
cidental—but just Chinatown. 

“It is gone now—this old Chinatown 
—but in a newer and stronger San Fran- 
cisco rises a newer, cleaner, more health- 
ful Chinatown. Better for the city—O 
yes—and better for the Chinese, who 
must come to modern ways of life and 
health if they are to survive among us. 
But where is St. Louis Alley, that tangle 
of sheds, doorways, irregular arcades 
and flaming signs which fell into the com- 
position of such a marvelous picture? 
Where is the dim reach of Ross Alley, 
that romantically mysterious cleft in the 
city’s walls? Where is Fish Alley, that 
horror to the nose, that perfume to the 
eye? Where are those broken, dingy 
streets, in which the Chinese made art of 
rubbish? 

“T hope that some one will arise, before 
this generation is passed, to record that 
conquest of affection by which the Cali- 
fornia Chinese transformed themselves 
from our race-adversaries to our dear 
subject people. Theirs will be all the 
glory of that tale; ours all the shame. 
In the dawn of the mining rush, the litile, 
trading Cantonese began to appear in 
California. The American, the Celt, 
the Frenchman came for gold—gold 
washed out of the hills—uncounted 
millions. Gold brought the Chinaman 
also; but his ideas were modest. The 
prospect of two, four, five dollars a day 
was enough for him, who had made only 
ten cents a day at home. He asked 
simply to do menial work at a menial’s 
wage. Beside our white pioneers, he 
took his part in the glorious episode of 
the Pacific conquest. He, with them, 
starved on the desert, died on the trails, 
faced the Indian bullets and arrows. 
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Wherever the report of gold called into 
being a new camp, he struggled in behind 
the whites, built his laundry, his cook- 
house or his gold rocker, girded up his 
pig-tail, and went to work. In his own 
spirit of quiet heroism, he shared all the 
hardships of our giant men—shared in 
everything they held except their dis- 
sipations and their reward of glory. For 
glory, he had to wait half a century. 

“That curious, black episode of early 
Western civilization, the Chinese perse- 
cution, followed hard upon their first 
arrival. Why this thing began, what 
quality in the Chinese nature irritated 
our pioneers beyond all justice and 
sense of decency, remains a little dim and 
uncomprehending to this generation. 

They were an honest people—honest 
beyond our strictest ideas. They attended 
to their own business and did not interfere 
with ours. Their immoralities, their 
peculiar and violent methods of adjusting 
social differences, affected only them- 
selves. Not for thirty years was there 
reason for believing them a danger to 
American workingmen. But the fact 
remains. Our pioneers cast them forth 
disgraced, beat them, lynched them. 
Professional agitators made them a stock 
in trade. By the power of reiteration, 
this honest people came to figure in the 
public mind as a race of thieves; this 
cleanly people—inventors of the daily 
bath—as ‘dirty’ and ‘diseased;’ this 
heroic people, possest of a passive 
fortitude beside which our stoicism is 
cowardice, as poltroons. With a dignity 
all their own, they suffered and went 
about their business, tho death lay at the 
end. 

“The day came when the Chinese 
themselves nearly justified the profes- 
sional labor agitator. The romantic, un— 
settled period of the gold rush passed 
into history; the age of bonanza farming 
followed; the state buckled down to 
stable industry. But two and three and 
five dollars 2 day was still a lure to the 
Canton Man. Their number increased 
with every Pacific steamer. Even yet 
they were no real menace to American 
labor—the state at any time might have 
swallowed up fifty thousand more with- 
out harming a single white workingman 
—but that menace lifted itself in the 
immediate future. Ripples from the 
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black Dennis Kearney outrages, the 
shameful Montana massacres, reached 
Washington. Congress passed the Ex- 
clusion Law. When that happened, there 
vanished the last logical objection to the 
Californian Chinese. 

“A gradual change passed over the 
spirit of California. We were a long 
time learning that human souls, different 
but equal, souls softened by forty cen- 
turies of highly moral civilization, lay 
under those yellow skins, under those 
bizarre customs and beliefs. The China- 
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man, being a gentleman, gives himself 
forth but charily. I think that we first 
glimpsed the real man thru our gradual 
understanding of his honesty. American 
merchants learned that none need ever 
ask a note of a Chinaman in any com- 
mercial transaction. His word is his 
bond. Precedent, as well as race charac- 
teristics makes it so.” 

A most important feature of the book 
is the Postscript, written by Dr. Genthe 
in the form of a letter to Irwin. It is as 
follows: 
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“Dear Will Irwin: 

“It was the evening before my depar- 
ture from San Francisco, just about a 
year ago. I had strolled down to China- 
town for a last visit. In the glare of 
blazing shop fronts, in the noise of 
chugging automobiles carrying sight- 
seers, I again, as so many times before, 
found myself trying to see the old mel- 
lowness of dimly-lit alleys, the mystery 
of shadowy figures shuffling along silently. 
I was interrupted by the officious voice 
of a guide: ‘Show you al the sights of 
Chineetown, sir! Opium-dens, slave- 
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girls, jewelry-shops, joss-houses, every- 
thing.’ The idea of seeing Chinatown 
for once as an average tourist appealed 
to me. I followed the guide. 

“At last 1, who for years had tried to 
deceive myself with sentimental persis- 
tency—just as one searches for traces of 
lost beauty in a beloved face—was 
forced to admit that Old Chinatown, the 
city we loved so well, is no more. A new 
city, cleaner, better, brighter, has risen 
in its place. 

“On brilliantly illuminated streets, 
smoothly asphalted, filled with crowds in 
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American clothes, stand imposing ba- 
zars of an architecture that never was, 
blazing in myriads of electric lights. 
Costly silk embroideries in gaudy colors, 
porcelains of florid design, bronzes with 
hand-made patina, and a host of gay 
Chinese and Japanese wares which the 
wise Oriental manufactures for us bar- 
barians, tempt the tourist to enter, 
while inside cash-registers and depart- 
ment-store manners, replacing abacus 
and old-time courtesy, indicate up-to- 
date methods. In one store the Chinese 
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the audience. The joss houses where 
young and old used to worship strange 
divinities, are rebuilt with some lavish- 
ness, and the old gods, attired in bright 
new robes and glittering tinsel, are once 
more ensconced in their gilded temples. 
But who may guess their sacred trepida- 
tion? Had they not lost a great deal of 
their erstwhile prestige, when ignomi- 
nously they failed to save themselves 
and Chinamen in the great fire! The 
Street of the Gamblers has become a 
street of indifferent rooming-houses, and 








OLD CHINATOWN 


Yet 
even today, in these ware-houses of 
quite modern Oriental art, as well as in 
the modest store of the small dealer 
next door, may the patient searcher dis- 
cover a precious bit of laquer, a charming 
piece of brocade. 

“The theatre, in which Ah Chic had 
delighted our hearts with his wonderful 
art, and where so many times we had 
tried to discover expressive rhythm and 
leit-motifs in the din of the Chinese 
orchestra, has ceased to exist. The en- 
dowment is lacking. An ‘Oriental Thea- 
ter,’ a moving-picture show, fills its place. 
Nothing is Chinese there except part of 


owner even wears a proud tuxedo. 


the Street of the Slave Girls has been 
translated into unsavory French. Opium 
dens are invisible, since the police have 
closed them all and destroyed in a vir- 
tuous holocaust—just as was done thru- 
out all China—every pipe they could 
gather. Thanks to the Police and Board 
of Health, all that remains of the under- 
ground passages, where crime and mys- 
tery lurked in impenetrable shadows, is 
the lurid tale of the guide. In the gold- 
smith-shops on Dupont and Jackson 
Streets the hammers are busy, for 
Chinese vanity continues to demand gold 
ornaments decorated with jade. Yet 
old patterns and careful workmanship 
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are often giving way to new designs and 
indifferent methods. The most note- 
worthy sight of the new Chinatown seems 
to be the small store where souvenirs of 
the great fire are sold by an American 
woman, whose sister bears an illustrious 
name, and whose husband is a China- 
man. 

“Of the old life of Chinatown only 
three things remain unchanged: in the 
drug-stores, just as of old, aromatic 
herbs and unknown roots, gall of bear 
and horn of deer, small dried animals of 
land and sea, and other weird things can 
be purchased, to be concocted into an 
all-curing; the pawn-shop sign still indi- 
‘ates the place where old embroideries, 
fur-lined coats and jade bracelets have 
found a temporary abiding place; and 
the inevitable Tong feuds carried on by 
lawless highbinders still furnish excite- 
ment to the quarter, and thrilling reading 
for the papers. It was in one of the 
recent Tong wars that our philosophical 
friend, the old fortune-teller, was killed 
by a hired assassin. Do you remember 
how his prediction ‘by-an’-by you cat- 
chee plenty money, maybe’ used to 
appeal to you? As for the restaurants, 
there are several where Chinese tea and 
sweetmeats and chop suey are served to 
touri ts; the old Far Low restaurant has 
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even made quite a laudable attempt to 
re-establish the old order. Alas! it is in 
vain. The charm, the color, the atmos- 
phere are gone. And that is true of the 
whole quarter. 

“‘We both were bad prophets when, on 
that memorable night five vears ago, 
under the ruined walls of St. Mary’s, we 
discussed the future of the newlv-rising 
Chinatown. We did not foresee that a 
force more destructive than fire, the 
spirit of revolution that has made the 
Chinese Republic a reality, was to abolish 
in a short time what we had hoped would 
remain Chinese. Now everywhere Amer- 
ican clothes replace the silken gowns of 
old, and a general ambition to be ‘Amer- 
ican’ in manners as well as in appearance 
is evident. 

“When the Chinese, from consul down 
to coolie, as outward sign of having 
broken with the traditions of their 
country, cut off their queues, Old China- 
town died. And if we, you with your 
pen and I with my camera, have caught 
some of its old picturesque charm, adding 
perhaps here and there a touch of poetry 
to the mere fact, we may, in all modesty, 
feel that we have done something of 
value, for which San Francisco’s friends 


will be grateful. 
1912. ARNOLD GENTHE.” 


Seamed 


The Voices 


By Henry Meade Bland 


The voice of Morning is a wild and joyous 


song 
That sends the blood a-pulsing onward 
swift and strong: 


And that of Noon, a long and lordly 
bugle-roll 

That winds an old and strange enchant- 
ment in the soul: 


The voice of Eve is but a tender mother- 
croon 

That fails, and fades away in sunset all 
loo soon. 
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The Desert 


By Mildred L. O’Connell 


OD must have made thee in his anger and forgot.” 
I tossed the book aside. Could it be that God had forsaken 

A this vast spread of wonderland which I love—made it, then forsaken 

it? I gazed out over this silent expanse across to the blue mountains 
beyond. No! No! 

I questioned the sleepy Jack beside me, but a cotton-tail hopped off 
behind younder bush and Jack was gone. Traitor to your land, assailed 
and accursed! I sought an answer from the mesquite under which I sat. 
The old tree had heard my question—it would know and relieve my troubled 
heart! I looked up. It rustled its scanty leaves in silent laughter—or was 
it scorn? I turned to the pink-throated lizard, but it scurried off in terror. 
Its neighbor, the little brown prairie dog, sat up on its haunches blinking 
its wise little eyes, now—but it too scampered off and disappeared into its 
hole. I looked into the dry sand-wash, and its very emptiness mocked me. 
Yonder mescal, which had stood thru many centuries, perhaps, it had con- 
versed with the messenger whom God had entrusted with the supervision 
of this great vastness. It answered never a thing unto me—I, a creature 
of a moment. 

Was I never to find my answer? I looked up at the big silent mountains, 
sphinx of strength and patience, and there I saw reflected the glories of the 
setting sun. Over it spread a mantle of red and gold which bespoke of the 
passions, the struggles and battles of the day. Slowly the mantle faded, 
and a veil of old rose pinks and blues floated out across the heavens. It 
was like the veil of the rain-bow lady as she floated thru the sky to her home 
in the mountains. Softly these pastel tints melted and faded into tender 
cool shades of slate greys and violets. It was like a benediction after the 
toils and worries of the hot day. It was God’s blessing to carry us thru 
the night; a promise of another day in which to serve Him. 

Suddenly have I found my answer! 

God didn’t make thee in his anger and forget, Oh, desert! Thou art 
God’s shrine: God’s oracle of health and faith. To thee have come those 
with feverish mind, ill in body and in soul. And thou hast spoken with 
thy silent tongues and taught them patience, courage and the goodness of 
His power. They stand before thee shorn of all earthly sham—how small, 
how insignificant! And they have listened and found health and tran- 
quility. 
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A Little Essay on Wild-Flowers 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


HE flowers I gather in my garden are good—they are gentle, docile 
© flowers, obedient to my will and the will of all mankind. What they 
are we have made them. They behave according to our conventions. 
They are like well-trained children, inclined to the will of the grown- 

ups. 

But the flowers I gather in the back country—in the hollows of the mesa 
beyond my doorway, in the canyons and by the salt sea beaches—these 
are wild flowers, wild and untamed like the souls of those who will not 
bear the burden of unfaith, but grow spontaneously toward the Father 
of Life, te Whom they hold themselves accountable. 

The wild flowers are healthy and clean: they have no savor of steaming 
hot-house—of bone meal—of planks and whitewash. They are not 
too large for the stems they hang upon. They hint neither of riches 
nor poverty, for they are wealth. 

There are shooting stars in the back country more aristocratic than the 
cyclamen, most slender and most delicate. 





There are many patches of brodea beyond the houses and streets in the 
hollows of the mesa—brodiara waving purple tufts of kindliness over 
the bare ground between clumps of sage brush. 

And in the canyons I find the wild clematis and the maiden-hair fern, the 
yellow daisy and the forget-me-not, the yellow violet, the wild peony. 


And on the beaches, sugar sweet, moist and sympathetic to the touch, I 
find the beach verbena—dearest of all beach blossoms to me. 

And when I bring them home with me I carry them tenderly—for they are 
the finest and most beautiful thing in Nature. My hands are gentler 
and sweeter for their contact. My mind and heart are enflamed with 
joy in them. 

Fruits and vegetables can be bettered in gardens, since they exist to be used. 
Flowers cannot be improved, for they exist for beauty. 

iar better would we cut and prune and cultivate the apple and the cabbage. 
Buttercups and cowslips are perfect. 

7x * » * 

Let the soul of me be strong and spontaneous and hardy and wild as the 
wild flowers—reaching upward to the light—bouyant in the promise 
of flowering into utter loveliness! 
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GRANNY-NO-GOOD ad HONEY-O 


A Little Old Lady of oO 
Yesterday Land 


Oo O 


0 Who led Her into the 
Land of Tomorrow 


The second of a series of Allegorical Fairy Tales to be read to children. 
By JOHN ALLEN 








TERDAY Land is not so very 
Cy far away, and many of us who live 
in Today have seen it and can 
remember strange things that hap- 
pened there, but the Land of Tomorrow 
—well, no one knows where it is, exactly, 
and none of us have ever been there. 
But I’ll tell you a secret about this 
wonderful land before I unfold the tale 
of Granny No Good and little Honey-O. 
The Land of Tomorrow is the place where 
dreams come true and where all things are 
good and beautiful. 

Now in Yesterday Land there were 
just three classes of people: first, there 
were the Little Children, of whom Honey- 
O was one, and these were by far the 
most important of all; then there were 
the Old, Old Folks, who were not any 
good at all and were always in the way, 
puttering around with their canes and 
their invalid chairs, never thinking of 
things to do but always muttering about 
things that had been done. And be- 
sides the Little Children and the Old, 
Old Folks, with whom our story dwells, 
there were also the mere Grown People, 
who were neither old nor young, who had 
forgotten the joys of the Little Children 
and were destined to become useless 
nuisances like the very Old, Old Folks. 

The oldest of the Old, Old Folks was 
Granny No Good, and the littlest of the 
Little Children was Honey-O. Granny 
No Good was bent and feeble, wrinkled 
and shrunken to the size of a Little Child. 
She hobbled around with a cane and 
lived on soup which she ate by drawing 
it thru a straw, and this had made her 
lips pucker and look very ugly. Her 
eyes had grown dim, so she was always 
staring, trying to see things that she 
couldn’t see. Her hands were all gnarled 
and her fingers were stiff and crooked. 


Granny was the unhappiest of all the 
Old, Old Folks because she was the oldest 
and had forgotten all the past that the 
other Old, Old Folks talked about. 

Honey-O was like a little fairy, with 
bright blue eyes and golden hair that 
hung in beautiful curls about her shoul- 
ders. Her lips were red and sweet and 
her cheeks as fair as a peach bloom. 
And Honey-O was just as happy as she 
was fair, for she had not a trouble in 
the world. She had no past to forget 
and as for the future—well, she just 
knew that she’d never, never, never grow 
up to be one of the useless Old, Old 
Folks. 

Now once upon a time in Yesterday 
Land Honey-O came prancing out of an 
arbor of beautiful vines to see whence 
came a strange chorus that she heard. 
And the sight she saw was not a very, 
very unusual one, tho it was quite con- 
trary to the custom of the Little Children 
to abuse the Old, Old Folks. Usually, 
they just ignored them. But this day, 
there in the middle of the road, hobbled 
Granny No Good, stumbling and stag- 
gering and only keeping on her feet by 
the support of her cane. And behind 
her trooped the Little Children jibing 
and jeering and now and then throwing 
a clod, tho none struck her, or was meant 
to, for the Little Children were only 
having fun. They did not mean any 
harm. 

Honey-O looked on, half amused, as 
Granny No Good painfully hobbled near- 
er, half amused, and yet with a sudden 
feeling in her heart that had never been 
there before—a feeling that she was 
doing something wrong. 

Just then the jeering Little Children 
struck up a song, and this was what they 
sang: 
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Granny, Granny No Good! 
Wrinkled, bent and lame! 

Granny, Granny’s nothing 
But a funny name! 


Granny, Granny No Good! 
Cross and sour and old! 

Granny’s weak and wobbly, 
That’s why we're so bold. 


Granny No Good shook her gray old 
head and strained her dim old eyes to 
see who it was that tormented her so. 
Honey-O hadn’t joined in the song, but 
she was very near, and Granny No 
Good, not knowing one Little Child from 
another, struck at her with her cane. 
Honey-O leapt back, but the blow 
streaked across her shoulders and made 
her whole back sting. It was the first 
time Honey-O hed ever been hurt, and 
in bitter resentment at the unjust blow, 
she joined the chorus, at the top of her 
voice, as they sang another verse: 


Granny, Granny No Good, 
Leaning on your cane! 
What do you live for, 
Just to keep in pain? 


Granny hobbled on and on until the 
Little Children tired of their sport, and 
when the last of them had disappeared 
she found herself at the edge of the deep, 
dark woods of Nowhere, that lie just 
beyond the boundaries of Yesterday 
Land. Still the jeering voices rang in 
her ears: 


What do you live for, 
Just to keep in pain? 


“I wonder,” she thought, “what I do 
_ live for? Surely, I’m just in the way.” 

And thinking thus, she hobbled on across 
the boundary and disappeared in the 
deep, dark woods beyond. 

It so happened that Honey-O had 
watched Granny No Good after the other 
Little Children had deserted the pursuit, 
and it was with a troubled heart that 
she saw her vanish in the strange woods 
of Nowhere. Honey-O had never been 
troubled before and it was a very serious 
matter to her. 

“Poor old Granny,” she found herself 
saying. “Poor old Granny—she hit me 
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—and it hurt—it hurts yet (and she 
wriggled her shoulders )—but she’s just 
one of the poor Old, Old Folks and didn’t 
know any better—poor old Granny!” 

After a while it began to grow dark, 
and the darker it grew the more worried 
did little Honey-O become. 

“Poor old Granny,” she kept thinking. 
“All alone in the deep, dark woods.” 

Honey-O had never been worried be- 
fore and she didn’t understand it, so 
pretty soon she slipt out in the shadows 
and along the broad road to where it 
narrowed and disappeared at the boun- 
dary. There she stood for a long time 
gazing into the blackness of the forest. 
It was very gloomy and forbidding, but 
Honey-O remembered that she had 
helped to drive poor old Granny into 
that strange place, and at every beat of 
her heart that feeling of having done 
something wrong became stronger and 
stronger. 

Then, amid the shadows, Honey-O 
thought she saw something moving. 

“Granny! Granny No Good!” she 
called out, and started to run toward it. 
But there was only darkness there, and 
great, looming tree trunks, and vague, 
shadowy vines that seemed about to 
snatch one up into the leafy roof that 
hid the sky. If Granny had been there 
and had heard the ery, she had thought 
it was the jeering crowd again and had 
hidden. 

Honey-O stopt perplexed and then 
turned to go back, but somehow the 
trees seemed closer together and the 
vines lower. She couldn’t find her way. 
She was lost. 

Then Honey-O was very much fright- 
ened, and she ran here and there in the 
darkness until she was so tired she 
couldn’t stand up any more, and then 
she dropt down by a tree trunk and fell 
asleep. 

Just how long Honey-O slept nobody 
ever knew, but when she awoke, there 
beside her in the darkness was a beautiful 
Spirit, slender and tall, with a gentle face 
and with a helping hand extended. 

“Little Child,” Honey-O heard the 
Spirit say, “Little Child, be not afraid, 
for I am the Spirit of Youth and I am 
here to guide you aright. Arise!”’ 

So Honey-O was not afraid, and she 
rose to her feet and walked on down 
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the dark forest aisles by the side of the 
beautiful, Spirit.jg It was only, a; little 
way, it seemed,* until they came:to a 
great, clearing;in the_center,of which a 
fire burned; brightly.: Toward this fire 
the Spirit led Honey-O. 

And lo! there beside the fire, upon a 
couch , of: balsam twigs, lay poor old 
Granny No Good, sound asleep. 

“You are seeking her,” said the Spirit 
of Youth, looking across the fire at 
Granny. “Once upon a time she was 
mine, just as you are, Little Child, just 
as all the Little Children are. But she 
escaped me and lived on in Yesterday 
Land and grew old and old and old. 
And now that she has come to my abiding 
place, and you that seek her are also 
here, we shall have a woodland carnival 
about her—and you shall see what hap- 
pens.” 

Honey-O stood with clasped hands, 
gazing across the fire. She was full of 
wonderment and her heart beat faster 
as she heard the Spirit call out: 

“Ye of the woodland, hark to me! All 
ye Spirits of Little Children that ever 
lived in Yesterday Land—come, come 
to me, for I have something I wish you 
to do!” 

And lo! from every shadowy place 
came the beautiful spirits of the Little 
Children of long ago. Out of the tree 
tops, out of the bushes, from every nook 
they came until they formed a great 
circle of radiant bodies about the fire 
and the couch where lay old Granny No 
Good. 

And then, at a gesture, Honey-O 
moved to the foot of Granny’s couch 
and the Spirit of Youth went to the 
head. The great circle began to move, 
breaking and weaving a dance, and then 
Honey-O found herself leading a chorus, 
the words of which she had never heard 
before: 


Granny, Granny No Good, 
Granny go to sleep! 

Granny, Granny No Good, 
Don’t you dare to peep! 


Granny, Granny No Good, 
Close your weary eyes; 

Don’t you dare remember 
Pain or sorrow’s sighs! 
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Granny, Granny No Good, 
Pretty soon awake; 

We are making secrets, 
Granny, for your sake!” 


Then Honey-O saw the Spirit of Youth 
bend down and breathe softly upon the 
face of Granny—and lo! the old face 
began to change. Once more the chorus 
went on: 


Granny, Granny No Good! 
See the wrinkles fade; 

Granny, while you're sleeping, 
Ob! the change we've made!” 


There upon the couch of balsam twigs 
by the fireside, Granny No Good’s 
wrinkles all faded away, and even the 
hair, so long gray, was golden again. 
The purple lips faded white and then 
flushed red like the petals of the rose, 
and the peach bloom came to her cheeks. 
Still the great circle danced and sang: 


Granny, Granny changing, 
Sleep while clothes we make. 

Ob, you'll be so different 
When you do awake! 


Honey-O turned hr eyes from the 
great circle to the bent old figure upon 
the couch again just as the Spirit of 
Youth breathed upon her. Granny’s 
crooked frame straightened and filled 
until it was round and lithe and even her 
frock was short and trim. The song 
continued: 


Granny! Granny! Granny! 
Now we change your name! 

Granny, Granny Playmate! 
Will it seem the same? 


The fire was growing dim and the 
stars above were fading. But once a- 
gain the chorus was raised, loud and 
clear: 


Granny, Granny Playmate, 
Of our magic take; 

Join our revel, Playmate, 
Wake! Awake! Awake! 


Lo! Granny leapt to her feet, clasped 
the hand of Honey-O and ’round the fire 
they danced. Her voice, clear and 
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sweet, with the children’s chorus rose: broad aisle, said, “This way, Playmates,” 

and vanished. And all the host of the 

Life and Love and Beauty, Spirits of Little Children who had 

All’s a dream of Youth; lived in Yesterday Land also vanished. 

Keeping young’s in thinking Honey-O and Granny Playmate clasped 

As we doin Youth. hands and ran swiftly down the broad 

aisle, and there before them opened the 

A great beam of golden sunlight broke wonderful Land of Tomorrow—the land 

across the sky. The fire died. The where dreams come true and all things 
Spirit of Youth waved a hand toward a are good and beautiful. 


An Idle Tale 


By A. Christy 


Just bow it started no one knew: 
A merry jest—no one thought of ill— 
And yet each tongue, with devilish skill, 
Repeated it so that it grew; 


Until, when first it reached my ear 
It made me blush to think what shame, 
What hateful deeds, had smirched the 
name 
Of one to me so dear. 


And not till after long, long years 
Did truth prevail; 
I learned ’twas all an idle tale— 
Alas, what good are tears? 


Cross~Roads 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


The roads of the world stretch to my feet, 
Each one taunts with a wider view; 
Unknown, unknowing, you wait with me, 
sweet, 
Which is the road that leads to you? 











NO LOAFER 


By Bertha A. Kleinnan 








DRO slouched down upon the 
sagging door-step and fanned his 
g face with his sombrero. 

“All ze time bad cough—all ze 
time no smoke,” and he winked know- 
ingly at the little fellow who had curled 
up in his shadow. Chappo smiled drow- 
sily but made no answer and Pedro 
bradded him gently with his bare foot. 

“Silvestre—he buy a fat pouch today— 
I see him at ze tienda. This ze check- 
day for Silvestre. All ze time no check- 
day for ze sick man,” and Pedro shook 
his head, coughin nosily and stroking 
his gaunt chest. 

Chappo did not stir. It was late 
afternoon and weeding cantaloups at 
fifteen cents a row all thru the glare of an 
Arizona June day had surely earned him 
an hour’s nap before the evening meal. 

Pedro shooed flies and grumbled on. 
“Ze crop the finest ever in ze Salt Valley. 
Big Dam save ze Arida Zona and ze white 
man pocket all ze checks. Sick greaser 
do ze work. All ze day hoe ze melons, 
hoe ze cotton and ze milo-maize. Then 
comes ze picking and ze gin trips—Bah! 
I could die with ze thought of ze busy 
empresa.” 

Chappo rolled over on his back and 
blinked up into his uncle’s face. 

“When you going to get well, Tio 
Pedro, and do ze much work you say?” 

Pedro laughed and shook the boy 
good-naturedly. “Two pipesfull, Chappo,’ 
he teased, ‘and I sleep all ze night. 
Sleep and ze good Humo-pipe make me 
well.” 

Chappo stretched himself and arose. 

“No more I beg Silvestre,” he said. 
“All ze time Chappo pay for ze smokes,” 
and he darted away, trying to get buy 
the door of the cook tent where Tina 
Lisa was busy with supper, but Lisa 
knew the very flit of his shadow and 
called out; “Ze nino’s milk, Chappo. 
Poco nino cries at ze black beans. Si, 


Nino thinks she ze white baby and must 
have ze leche. Hurry Chappo,” and 
she thrust a grimy pail into his hand. 

Chappo sighed. It meant another 
hour added to the already long list of 
chores mapped out for the evening. 
But he shook back the black hair from 
his eyes and whistled the rag-tune 
caught last night from the mechanical 
player at the picture show. He turned 
up the road past the rubbish and manure 
dumps that divided Mexville from the 
first green pasture. Climbing the pole 
fence he called politely to a pleasant- 
faced woman who was washing pails in 
the corral shed; 

“All ze heifers pailed, Dona Nelson?” 

Dear me, no!” she called back. “I 
am late starting tonight. Can you 
help me, Chappo?” 

Chappo leapt the fence and wended 
his way thru a score of heavy bagged 
cows. At the end of an hour he trudged 
back home with two quarts of the 
foamy milk in his pail and a promise of a 
like amount every evening if he would 
help Mrs. Nelson with the milking thru 
the summer months. 

Tina Lisa was delighted. She handed 
a dipper of the steamy white beverage 
to Chappo along with the wash dish. 

“Leche good for ze pale cheek,” she 
said, “you ze handy sabrino must do 
all ze work while Pedro, he lay around 
sick.” 

She filled his plate a second time with 
potatoes and juicy beans and replenished 
his tin cup; indeed Pedro himself was not 
more pampered that evening when he 
finally answered her shrill, ‘“Comeda!”’ 

When the meal was over she followed 
Chappo to the door and stuffed a sand- 
wich of warm tartare and bacon in his 
jumper pocket. 

“For ze late supper,” she reminded 
him. “Ze tendero he say ze potatoes 
spoil and shall be sorted and he turn on 
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ze electric lamp in ze celler that you can 
see om ze night to help him when the 
business is closed. He give you two 
burlaps full of potatoes for every night 
two hours all ze week. Two burlaps, 
— I make ze fritters for break- 
ast!” 

Chappo sulked. “All ze time you 
find me work, Tina,” he cried. “Now 
no picture show all ze work. Only 
potatoes.” 

“For shame, O Mio sabrino!” scolded 
Tina Lisa. ‘Some day may you never 
lay around like Pedro and beg ze smokes.” 

That reminded Chappo how he had 
forgotten his errand for Pedro. He 
glanced over where Pedro sat, his supper 
almost neglected—Pedro who had coughed 
all day, who had once spat blood and 
who had laid for a week with a fever. 
Had he reproached and grumbled at 
him now, Chappo would have felt 
relieved, but no mention did he make of 
the forgotten tobacco and his empty 
pipe thrust into his overalls was a 
sorry sight indeed. 

Without a word Chappo hurried away, 
over the manure dumps, to save time, 
and across the big canal near which 
Silvestre had reared his fine double 
tent-house. Silvestre had the milk run 
to the dairy and was prosperous indeed 
with his check due every month. He 
had painted his tent frames a beautiful 
sky blue and real screen had been 
stretched over the windows. Dona 
Silvestre had a sewing machine and a 
rag carpet in the bedroom. 

Silvestre greeted the boy with a cheery 
nod. Everyone was glad to welcome 
Chappo. 

“Pedro out of smokes again?” he 
asked, guessing the errand that had 
brought him. ‘You tell Pedro he ze 
big loafer.” As he spoke he drew a fat 
pouch from his pocket and poured the 
contents into his own pocket, but 
Chappo’s cheeks flushed and his eyes 
snapped unpleasantly. 

“You take back ze word,”’ he exclaimed 
stepping close to Silvestre’s side. ‘Pedro 
all ze time sick. You shall not say 
‘Loafer’ to me!” 

“Mio, Mio!” laughed Silvestre, ‘‘Pedro 
he snores on ze ditch bank and Chappo 
hoes ze canties. Yet ze leetle teeth 
flash and shall eat me up when I say 


‘Loafer! Mio, Mio!” He opened up 
the punch again and permitted another 
handful of tobacco to trickle back. Then 
he patted it affectionately and handed 
it to Chappo. 

“How much you pay this time?” he 
asked. 

Chappo, still angry and unappeased, 
gazed about him. The styes he had 
mended the week before were still doing 
excellent service in spite of gruntie’s 
continuous bunts. The cottonwood he 
had splintered and stacked was still 
high as a tower. The roan mare’s stall, 
cleaned the evening before, was neater 
than many a white’s. 

Silvestre thrust the pouch upon him. 
“Ten smokes for ze loafer,” he winked 
and chuckled. “How much you do— 
leetle-all-ze-time-pay?”’ 

“You take back ze loafer talk and I 
make a good bargain,” replied Chappo. 

In genuine good humor and with 
mock courtesy Silvestre obeyed. 

“T say no more ze ugly word; I say ze 
big spoiled Tio shall smoke when ze 
leetle sombrino shall do—what, si?” 

Chappo grinned. “Tomorrow when 
I eat my lunch I hoe three rows of 
canties for you. You shall sleep in ze 
sage orange, Si?” 

“You ze business dicker like ze banker,” 
agreed Silvestre. “But you have ze 
chicken heart for Pedro.” 

It was true. For Pedro who worried 
and grumbled over his hard luck Chappo 
worked and planned. But not for worlds 
would he have Pedro know of some of 
the bargains that were making him 
talked of in the rude village and winning 
for him the title, ‘“‘Leetle-all-ze-time- 
pay.” The milk for Nino, the sorted 
potatoes, the countless errands run for 
the tendero at the corner, the raked up 
door-yards, the mended halter-straps 
and stalls and broken fences—hours of 
toil and dollars of energy expended in 
return for the meager supplies that 
kept Pedro’s household from utter pri- 
vation. But Chappo was little and he 
gave ungrudgingly. It mattered not 
that the pouch contained only ten cents 
worth of tobacco, that a whole hour in 
tomorrow’s noon day glare he must give 
to Silvestre’s cantaloups. Pedro’s smoke 
would be paid for. Pedro who was no 


loafer. 
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Chappo tossed the pouch over to 
Pedro with a saucy wink, but Pedro’s 
response was only half-hearted. 

“T smoke in ze night when ze cough 
comes.” 

Tina Lisa glanced up anxiously, but 
Chappo hurried off to the orange sheds 
where he had bargained to repair and 
stack up half a thousand crates for the 
winter packing. There was real money 
in that and for two hours he worked with 
a real sense of dignity. Early dusk had 
fallen and the shed was full of shadows 
when he finally laid down his hammer at 
Don Morris’s bidding. 

“You earn your money,” he said 
kindly. “Better go, Chappo; a little 
tad like you up at five thirty every 
morning needs his beauty sleep. Now 
if that lazy uncle of yours would work 
just half as hard you would all be perking 
up over there.” 

Chappo turned upon him reprovingly. 
“Tio Pedro is sick,” he said, his black 
eyes round and serious. 

“Sick, Shucks! he likes it!’’ 

Chappo’s heart beat fast and angrily. 
But he bit the hot words back. He 
dare not sass Don Morris who was white 
and who paid him money for his work. 

A sudden commotion of chatter and 
scurring feet drew them out into the 
yard where a raggy band of little peons 
clasped Chappo and screeched up at him. 

“Pedro—he fall on ze floor. He will 
die in ze cough. O ze red blood!” 

“Ts it possible?” said Don Morris. 
He patted Chappo’s shoulder and bade 
him hurry along. “Let me know if 
there’s anything I can do. And, 
Chappo,”’ he called after the frantic boy— 
“Chappo, after this come only three 
nights a week. I will pay you just the 
same and we will be done in plenty of 
time.” 

The words trailed after Chappo but 
he was far down the road. At the tent- 
house two lamps were burning and a 
dozen forms hurried in and out. 

At sight of Chappo, Tina Lisa flung 
herself upon him and rocked and wailed. 
Chappo grew suddenly calm. 
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“T go for ze doctor. I pay him too.” 

“Ze doctor is coming, Jorge has gone 
for him.” It was Silvestre who spoke. 
“No one afraid you won’t pay, Chappo. 
And listen, leetle one, tomorrow you 
hoe the canties and I pay you four bits.” 

The bargain that would have flushed 
Chappo with joy a few hours before 
was scarcely heeded. He tip-toed to 
the canvas cot where Pedro lay, ghastly 
yellow in the lamp light, the red blood 
still staining his lips. 

When the doctor came he dismissed 
everyone from the tent and Chappo too 
went silently out. He sat down on the 
sagging door-step. He was dumb with 
sorrow. One by one the anxious 
neighbors filed past him and stood in the 
yard. 

Donna Bella patted him kindly. “If 
ze doctor says medicine, I got emTall— 
castor oil, peppermint and ze Wizzard 
Oil. You get em for ze work on ze pole 
fence last week.” 

Don Juan who was the tendero stopped 
to speak too, ‘When you come tomorrow 
to sort ze potatoes, I give you two 
burlaps full and one dollar.” 

Yes and the vender of fish was there 
too, and he placed something hard and 
round and shiny in the boy’s hand. 

“For ze runs you make after six 
o’clock, I pay you this—again.” 

“He is going to live all right,” the 
doctor said, coming out, “but he is des- 
perately sick. The heat and the fields 
will never do for Pedro.” 

Chappo could have danced in the 
starlight, but he said very quietly, 
“TI shall take care of Pedro all ze life 
long. I pay you too for you make 
Pedro to live.” 

“Yes?” said the doctor, “why, you 
must be Chappo? Jorge has been telling 
me all about you. Sort of honor-bright 
in the ville, eh? Always pays. Well, 
we shall see. I shall find a way for you 
to pay me too.” 

But Chappo did not heed the implied 
praise. He gazed about at the faces 
looking so kindly down upon him, a keen 
triumph lighting up his eyes. They 
had heard—Pedro was no loafer! 











The IMMUNE and THE 
WIDOWING of MARIA 


OO 
OO 





By Tom Reed 





YDER the somber brow of Chim- 

borazo, high upon the approach to 

Sanancajas Pass, the battle-scarred 

posada of Chiquipoyo stands, a 
lonely guest-house by one of the long 
trails of the great Andean divide. Gray 
doves pause upon the crumbling adobe to 
bathe in the sunlight. Mighty condors 
sail high above. At night the wild dogs 
howl at its gates and the late moon 
points out the crosses where soldiers fell 
in some war of earlier days. Travelers 
pass in the bright moon and ride on to 
Mocha and Ambato, wondering why the 
old caretaker should keep fire in the 
rambling ruin. 

But the old caretaker knows, and it 
sometimes happens, that travelers mis- 
calculate distances in the great moun- 
tains, or a horse goes lame, and there is 
need of the warm chambers. So it was 
the day that Carlos Martini married tiny, 
black-eyed Maria de Campos, down at 
Cajabamba, and started to Quito on the 
wedding journey. 

Within the walls of the best chamber 
the bride stood facing the old duenna 
who had cared for her and loved her from 
babyhood. 

“T bate him!” 

Maria leaned forward so that her heels 
cleared the floor. Her little fists were 
clinched. Her breath came quick and 
short. Her eyes flamed rebellion. 

“But—but he is your husband— 
Senora!” The old duenna spoke helpless- 
ly and the last word came unfortunately. 
Maria had never been called “Senora” 
before, and at the sound of it she stamped 
her foot and repeated furiously, 

“T bate him! I bate him!” 

“But you are married to him, Maria—” 

“Since noon,” the girl gloomily as- 
sented. 

“And you must learn to love him!” 
The duenna finished weakly. 

Maria’s face suddenly lost its tense 


expression, and she laughed, a merry, 
delicious ripple. She turned away, say- 
ing irrelevantly, 

“T saw the tall American on the trail 
as we passed near Luisa awhile ago.” 

“Maria!” The old duenna’s face was 
full of pain and shock. That a girl 
should think of any man but her husband 
on her wedding night passed comprehen- 
sion. Of course, Maria didn’t love 
Carlos, now. Girls never did love their 
husbands in the beginning—nor often 
want to marry them—in this primitive 
country. But for a girl to bate—to flame 
rebelliously—that was too much. But 
Maria always had been an odd child— 
and more than ever odd since she had 
met the tall American at the legation ball 
in Guayaquil. 

“It is growing 
duenna said, finally. 
you?” 

“No,” replied the girl, bitterly. 
“Let me be alone. I will undress myself 
—perbaps—by the time my—husband— 
finishes the bottle of wine he is enjoying.” 

The duenna left the room with a sigh 
of discomfort. Maria sat upon the edge 
of the bed to think, not bride-like 
thoughts of the handsome Carlos, but 
strange, wondering thoughts of the le- 
gation ball and the tall American en- 
gineer. 

“Tomas!”’ she whispered, and then she 
laughed and tried to say it in English, 
“Tom’’—and laughed again because she 
couldn’t help making it sound “Tome.” 

* * “ ~ 


late, Maria,” the 
“Shall I undress 


Below Chiquipoyo and above Luisa a 


camp-fire glowed in the night. Beside 
it sat two men—two pioneer railroad 
builders. Tom Van Camp was a tall, 
smiling man, good to look upon and as 
good to know. Jack Graves was somber, 
purposeful, adamant. “The Immune,” 
he had been called. He had been in the 
thick of battle a score of times, but 
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neither bullet nor bolo had found him 
from San Juan to Jolo or the walls of 
Peking. He had explored the jungles of 
L’Oriente, of Panama and of Mindanao, 
but no fever had touched him. He had 
figured in the court life of half the capi- 
tals of Europe, but neither Cupid nor 
Gossip had scored a single mark against 
him. He was, indeed, ‘The Immune.” 

Van Camp was of different stuff; no 
less a man, perhaps, but he had managed 
to gather scars for every campaign, and 
even now he was writhing with an arrow 
from Cupid’s bow clean thru his heart. 

So it was that he failed to entertain 
Graves with his usual gay chatter, and 
sat tossing pebbles into the fire. He was 
busy enough, tho, tossing pebbles—and 
cursing Carlos Martini and the customs 
of the country. 

* * ~ * 

Maria had said “Tome” three times 
when her tongue automatically twisted 
and formed “Carlos.” But she didn’t 
say it aloud. She couldn’t. Her teeth 
gritted. Her fingers clinched. Her eyes 
burned until the tears started. She 
arose and walked restlessly across the 
room. 

“T won’t!” she muttered to herself. 
“IT won’t! I won’t! I won't!” Ugly 
thoughts raced thru her mind. She 
stooped over her traveling bag, drew out 
a slim, steel stiletto and slipt it into her 
waist. “I’d rather die!” she concluded 
to herself, but the touch of the cold blade 
made her shudder. 

A footstep sounded in the corridor, and 
Maria hurriedly slipt into bed and drew 
a robe over her. She closed her eyes. 
Martini entered the room. His face was 
flusht, his eyes alight, and he drew a 
deep breath as he saw the face of his 
child-wife upon the snow-white pillow. 

“Maria,” he said, as he knelt by the 
bedside. ‘‘Maria,” but the girl drew 
herself away, shuddering. 

Martini laughed. “Shy,” he said. “It 
is well,” and he laughed again and 
reached his hand under the robe. The 
robe slipt down. 

“Not undrest!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Maria!”’ 
He caught at her clothing. The girl’s 
eyes were not closed now. They were 
wide, black and flaming, aimed straight 
at the flushed face of the man, so close that 
his disagreeable wine-breath was offensive. 
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“Maria!” Martini drew closer, his 
voice tense, an animal craving in his 
attitude. He clutched her clothing, 
roughly, with both hands. 

With a sharp cry the girl shrank away 
—and then the steel flashed in her hand. 
She struck blindly. Her eyes were 
closed again, but she felt the stiletto rip 
flesh. With a gasp of horror she leapt 
from the bed, plunged thru an open 
window to the patio and ran wildly out 
the great gate of the posada. 

Martini rose from the bedside with 
his left arm spurting blood. For a 
second he stood in blind amazement and 
chagrin, and then, with an oath, he 
leapt thru the window and took up the 
pursuit of his bride. Maria had become 
but a shadow in the chaparral. 


+ * * * 


The coals of the camp-fire had smoul- 
dered low. Graves was asleep. Van 
Camp still tossed an occasional pebble, 
watched the sparks fly, and dreamed 
dreams of a dark-eyed beauty at the 
legation ball. 

Suddenly there was a rattle in the 
chaparral, and a tiny, disheveled figure 
swept thru the uncertain glow of the fire 
to his side. 

“Quick, Senor!’ whispered Maria, gasp- 
ing for breath, and she led him into 
the shadows where the horses were 
staked. 

Graves roused and rose half way to 
his feet. He found himself alone. A 
crashing in the brush came nearer from 
the direction of Chiquipoyo. 

Like a bolt from a catapult a man 
plunged out of the chaparral and, knife 
in hand, leapt upon “The Immune,” 
bearing him to the earth. 

“Give her to me!” he shrieked, the 
blade raised for the stroke. 

But Martini sat too far forward upon 
the prostrate figure of “The Immune.” 
The trained arm of the soldier-engineer 
was free from elbow to finger-tips, and 
before the glittering steel could descend 
Graves’ revolver flamed from his hip. 
Martini rolled to one side and lay still. 

“What the hell?” grumbled “The Im- 
mune,” rising. 

But Maria answered not, nor did Van 
Camp, who held her close in the shadows 
where the horses were staked. 


























The TRIUMPH of 
JEAN RIBAU 





By W. E. Hatcher 








ULL-FIGHTS?” answered the old 
man in Spanish. “We see no 
weeee bull-fights in Mexico these days, 
s82) Senor. Such affairs as this,” he 
added, indicating the flaring noticia 
which had occasioned my question, “are 
fit for the amusement of children.” 

“In your younger days it was perhaps 
different?” I asked. 

“Ah, si, Senor,”’ he responded eagerly. 
“You have no doubt heard of Chico, the 
greatest matador of all time? No? Ah, 
Senor, there was a matador for you; tall 
and strong like a pine was he, with a 
sword as easy and true as that of a 
maestro de esgrima. No bungling strokes 
did he ever make and leave the bull to 
cough blood all over the arena, as did 
that cow of a Ricardo last week. A fine 
man was Chico, and many were the heads 
of foolish maidens that he turned, but 
he would have none of them. His in- 
terest lay all in bull-fighting; it was in 
the arena that he spent his life, and it 
was there that he died. 

“How did he die? Listen: yonder 
where there now stands the accurst 
flour mill was once located the ranch of 
Jean Ribau; a large ranch it was, with a 
fine hacienda and many movos. Jean 
Ribau, the master, was a man of much 
wealth, and the number of his cattle 
ranged into the thousands. I was a 
young vaguero then, Senor, and a finer 
man you would not care to see. I 
worked for the Senor Ribau, for tho he 
was almost the same as a Gringo and well 
despised by all good Mexicans, still 
he paid good wages and was a lenient 
master. He had in his corral the finest 
loro that I ever have seen; a large black 
animal which he had sent over to some 
far off country to procure; maybe it was 
to his native land, France, to which he 
had sent for the animal. I am not sure, 
but I know he had paid much money for 
him. Tremendously large was the bull, 








and not a white spot on his entire body. 
Strains of his blood are to be seen in the 
cattle of this region even to-day. The 
bull was the pride of Jean Ribau’s heart 
and he refused with scorn all offers to buy 
him. 

“Then, Senor, it was the great Chico 
himself who saw the bull and offered to 
buy him. Well do I remember the 
morning, a great fiesta was being held in 
this very town, and hand bills announc- 
ing the appearance of the great Chico 
were scattered far and wide; the combate 
de toros was to be the event of the most 
importance during the fiesta, and none 
but the most savage of toros were to be 
killed. The country for miles around, 
Senor, had been combed for the animals 
and it was thus that the foro belonging 
to Senor Ribau fell under the notice of 
Chico. As I have said, Senor Ribau had 
no desire to part with the animal, and 
when it was first suggested that he allow 
the bull to be taken into the ring, he 
derided the procurador with much laughter. 

“* Am I a common butcher to allow 
L’enfant to be slain for the amusement 
of barbarians? ’ was his haughty answer, 
and even to the great Chico, who designed 
to hold speech with him, he showed no 
greater respect. 

“ But in those days, Senor, we did not 
have to bow down to the dirty Gringos 
as we do now. The next afternoon 
L’enfant was taken from the ranch of 
Jean Ribau, the while the owner stood 
white and silent beside the corral gate. 
The great Chico himself was present, and 
as he galloped away he turned in his 
saddle to wave a smiling adios to the 
ranchero. 

“*May your soul roast in Hell!’ 
cried Ribau, and turning he went into 
the hacienda without another word. 

“In those days, Senor, La Fiesta de 
Sania Maria was a great event of the 
year. Farmers and winemakers swarmed 
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in from the hills and bold young men from 
the mountains came down to ride thru the 
streets on horses bedecked with wild 
flowers. On the corners were to be 
witnessed some of the prettiest cock- 
fights of the whole season, and in the 
cantinas small fortunes were won and 
lost at monte. Great bailes were held 
every night, and the young blood flowed 
fast and furious in the veins of the 
dancers. 

“But the combate de toros was the 
great attraction! 

“The arena was packed, Senor, and 
many were forced to stand. The great 
Chico fought as I have never seen a 
matador fight before or since. Bull after 
bull he slew as easily as you or I would 
kill a fly. The great animals would 
charge at him with closed eyes, as they 
always do when in battle with each other, 
and Chico would dance lightly aside and 
plunge in his sword up to the hilt. On 
the animal would go for a few steps, then 
would come a quivering of the mighty 
muscles, and with distended nostrils he 
would roll in the dust. Then Senor, the 
crowd would go mad! The banderas 


would wave and into the ring would pour 
a rain of dollars from the men and roses 
from the ladies. 

“At last, Senor, L’enfant was brought 


into the arena. But how changed he 
was! At the rancho I had fed him with 
salt and stroked his sleek hide many a 
time; now he was a very diablo! Angered 
by the heavy barb in his shoulder he 
ran from one side of {thering to the other. 
““*El toro! El toro bravo!’ they called 
as the bull trotted swiftly about. One 
after another the capas moved in the 
direction of the bull, only to turn and 
dash madly for the shields. One a little 
braver than the rest, drew the bull’s 
attention and it was only by the breadth 
of a hair that he escaped with his life. 
“Senor, L’ enfant did not close his eyes 
as he charged! He was no range bull to 
be confused by the noise and presence of 
the crowd, and he was not to be lured by 
the red capas. He knew that it was the 
men, not the cloaks who were bothering 
him, and it was at them he charged! 
“The’capas had no stomach for the 
fight,’ Senor,’ and' they? huddled together 
behind the shields*until the’crowd grew 
impatient. Then one of them advanced, 
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waving his crimson manteleta. L’enfant 
advanced to meet him with every sinew 
quivering and with eyes of fire. Suddenly 
he charged, and disregarding the waving 
cloth he wheeled like a flash of light as 
the capa dodged and catching the 
terrified man he tossed him, a bleeding 
carcass, high in the air! 

“The the crowd went mad, Senor. The 
capa was not much of a fellow to worry 
about and it was a great sight. 

“*El diablo! Es un diablo!’ They 
shouted themselves hoarse. From where 
I sat, I looked at Jean Ribau; he was 
cursing aloud, but on his face was a look 
of joy. 

“Finally Chico waved to the capas, and 
with hurried relief they fell back to the 
protection of the shields. Chico, the 
King of Matadors, advanced with a 
smile upon his lips. He was sure of 
himself and his heart held no fear. Seeing 
him advance the bull snorted his anger. 
Chico waved to him and advanced with 
the grace of a dancing master. Like a 
flash L’enfant charged and for the first 
time in his life, Senor, the great Chico 
bungled a thrust; the sword barely 
touched the bull’s shoulder and it was 
only by an inch that Chico escaped. A 
great hush fell upon us all; the ladies held 
their breath while the men curst softly to 
themselves. Old Dons of a thousand 
bull-fights gnawed their finger tips as they 
watched the arena with blood lust in their 
eyes. 

“Again Chico prepared to face the 
bull; he walked to the center of the arena 
in a silence like that of a tomb; a look was 
upon his face which said he would not 
miss another thrust. Again L’enfant 
charged. Chico stood his ground and a 
second later he had gone sailing into 
eternity. A cry of agony burst from the 
crowd, Senor, like that of a mother who 
loses her only child. 

“Then, Senor, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. Jean Ribau rose from his seat, 
and with a cry of joy, he dropped into the 
arena and approached the bull. He 
kissed the blood covered horns and petted 
the animal as tho he were stroking a 
kitten. Then spurning the body of 
Chico with his foot as he passed, he 
placed one arm about 4L’enfant’s? neck 
and leading him to the gate, he opened it 
and passed beyond sight”’. 











The MATCHMAKING of 
HIGHLO JACK 


By Jack Brant 








WAS returnin’ to the Duck Creek 
country after havin’ delivered a 
S bunch of short-horns at Silver 
* City for the Flying Circle outfit 
when I got word of the dance old man 
Pollock was givin’ in honor of the lady 
he hoped to make the second Mrs. 
Pollock, a widder from Pima. It looked 
like a good way to wind up my Silver 
City celebration and I went. And it 
was there, after about the fifth drink, 
that I got acquainted with Sol and tried 
to help get him a wife. 

I first saw him sittin’ on a soapbox 
near a refreshment barrel in a spare room, 
lookin’ as mournful as a mudflat. He 
held his red head between his red fists 
and every now and then he would take a 
drink to keep from crying. But he 
seemed beyond the reach of stimulant 
and whatever he put into him oozed out 
in deep gloom. I watched him for a 
while and then, to keep him from dyin’ 
of despair, I walked up behind him and 
kickt the soapbox out from under him. 

Instead of a ton of damp gloom hittin’ 
the floor, as I’d expected, he struck it like 
the main spring of a watch. His feet 
went up in the air as his head came down 
and they kept comin’ till they landed 
somewhere in the region of the front of 
my belt. I sort of lost interest in what 
was happenin’ for a few moments and 
when I got a chance to look ‘round, I 
was sittin’ in the corner tryin’ to get my 
breath back and wearin’ the soapbox for 
a collar—on account of my head havin’ 
been shoved thru its bottom. 

The sad individual with the red hair was 
helpin’ himself to another dose from the 
barrel with as much enthusiasm as if it 
was poison and the last drink he’d take 
on earth. 

“Where was you,” says I, “when the 
roof fell in?’’ 

He sat down on another box, payin’ 
no more attention to my remark than if 


I’d been telephonin’. My respect was 
growin’ with my interest, and I decided 
that kickin’ soapboxes from under stran- 
gers was a silly kind of fun, and not 
worth repeatin’. I removed the box and 
half a dozen splinters from my neck and 
sat down next to Little Sunshine. 

*Pardner,”’ says I, “‘you seem to be in 
trouble. Sympathy is my long suit and 
I had hoped that iettin’ you enjoy yourself 
with my humble person for a few rounds 
would cheer you up, I’d propose you 
might try to put me out of that winder, 
but I see that such pastimes only deepen 
your despair. What is it,” says I, “that 
keeps you here dubious while all others 
‘chase the fleetin’ hours with flyin’ 
feet’?” 

“Young feller,” says he, after an 
inspection that made me feel like a fire- 
and-water sale of second-hand clothes, 
“contrary to your concloosians, I do 
happen to be feelin’ more consoled than 
before I had met you, as it were. On 
ordinary occasions the sudden appear- 
ance of that head of yours thru the 
box bottom might have inspired me with 
a kind of mirth; but in my present 
condition I could stand a whole lot more 
before I could reach a real laugh. I 
guess I’ll just take advantage of your 
kind invitation and, if I don’t get you 
thru that winder clean, it will be because 
you'll wedge in it.”’ 

I landed a friendly little tap on his 
left lamp as he came at me, just so’s the 
excitement wouldn’t have no chance to 
abate in the clinch. But from the way 
things began to happen I guess I needn’t 
have been so thoughtful. We went round 
that room half a dozen times, first he on 
top, then I, and anything that got in our 
way we upset, Twice it was just the 
length of my legs that saved me* from 
leavin’ him for the cool and quiet of 
outside. There wasn’t no doubt but 
that he was beginnin’ to enjoy himself, 
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in from the hills and bold young men from 
the mountains came down to ride thru the 
streets on horses bedecked with wild 
flowers. On the corners were to be 
witnessed some of the prettiest cock- 
fights of the whole season, and in the 
cantinas small fortunes were won and 
lost at monte. Great bailes were held 
every night, and the young blood flowed 
fast and furious in the veins of the 
dancers. 

“But the combate de toros was the 
great attraction! 

“The arena was packed, Senor, and 
many were forced to stand. The great 
Chico fought as I have never seen a 
matador fight before or since. Bull after 
bull he slew as easily as you or I would 
kill a fly. The great animals would 
charge at him with closed eyes, as they 
always do when in battle with each other, 
and Chico would dance lightly aside and 
plunge in his sword up to the hilt. On 
the animal would go for a few steps, then 
would come a quivering of the mighty 
muscles, and with distended nostrils he 
would roll in the dust. Then Senor, the 
crowd would go mad! The banderas 
would wave and into the ring would pour 
a rain of dollars from the men and roses 
from the ladies. 

“At last, Senor, L’enfant was brought 
into the arena. But how changed he 
was! At the rancho I had fed him with 
salt and stroked his sleek hide many a 
time; now he was a very diablo! Angered 
by the heavy barb in his shoulder he 
ran from one side of {thering to the other. 

“**El toro! El toro bravo!’ they called 
as the bull trotted swiftly about. One 
after another the capas moved in the 
direction of the bull, only to turn and 
dash madly for the shields. One a little 
braver than the rest, drew the bull’s 
attention and it was only by the breadth 
of a hair that he escaped with his life. 

“Senor, L’ enfant did not close his eyes 
as he charged! He was no range bull to 
be confused by the noise and presence of 
the crowd, and he was not to be lured by 
the red capas. He knew that it was the 
men, not the cloaks who were bothering 
him, and it was at them he charged! 

“The” capas had no stomach for the 
fight," Senor,’ and’ they? huddled together 
behind the shields*until the’crowd grew 
impatient. Then one of them advanced, 
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waving his crimson manteleta. L’enfant 
advanced to meet him with every sinew 
quivering and with eyes of fire. Suddenly 
he charged, and disregarding the waving 
cloth he wheeled like a flash of light as 
the capa dodged and catching the 
terrified man he tossed him, a bleeding 
carcass, high in the air! 

“The the crowd went mad, Senor. The 
capa was not much of a fellow to worry 
about and it was a great sight. 

“*El diablo! Es un diablo! They 
shouted themselves hoarse. From where 
I sat, I looked at Jean Ribau; he was 
cursing aloud, but on his face was a look 
of joy. 

“Finally Chico waved to the capas, and 
with hurried relief they fell back to the 
protection of the shields. Chico, the 
King of Matadors, advanced with a 
smile upon his lips. He was sure of 
himself and his heart held no fear. Seeing 
him advance the bull snorted his anger. 
Chico waved to him and advanced with 
the grace of a dancing master. Like a 
flash L’enfant charged and for the first 
time in his life, Senor, the great Chico 
bungled a thrust; the sword barely 
touched the bull’s shoulder and it was 
only by an inch that Chico escaped. A 
great hush fell upon us all; the ladies held 
their breath while the men curst softly to 
themselves. Old Dons of a thousand 
bull-fights gnawed their finger tips as they 
watched the arena with blood lust in their 
eyes. 

“Again Chico prepared to face the 
bull; he walked to the center of the arena 
in a silence like that of a tomb; a look was 
upon his face which said he would not 
miss another thrust. Again L’enfant 
charged. Chico stood his ground and a 
second later he had gone sailing into 
eternity. A cry of agony burst from the 
crowd, Senor, like that of a mother who 
loses her only child. 

“Then, Senor, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. Jean Ribau rose from his seat, 
and with a cry of joy, he dropped into the 
arena and approached the bull. He 
kissed the blood covered horns and petted 
the animal as tho he were stroking a 
kitten. Then spurning the body of 
Chico with his foot as he passed, he 

placed one arm about 4§L’enfant’s? neck 
and leading him to the gate, he opened it 
and passed beyond sight’’. 











The MATCHMAKING of 
HIGHLO JACK 


By Jack Brant 








AS returnin’ to the Duck Creek 
country after havin’ delivered a 
bunch of short-horns at Silver 
City for the Flying Circle outfit 
when I got word of the dance old man 
Pollock was givin’ in honor of the lady 
he hoped to make the second Mrs. 
Pollock, a widder from Pima. It looked 
like a good way to wind up my Silver 
City celebration and I went. And it 
was there, after about the fifth drink, 
that I got acquainted with Sol and tried 
to help get him a wife. 

I first saw him sittin’ on a soapbox 
near a refreshment barrel in a spare room, 
lookin’ as mournful as a mudflat. He 
held his red head between his red fists 
and every now and then he would take a 
drink to keep from crying. But he 
seemed beyond the reach of stimulant 
and whatever he put into him oozed out 
in deep gloom. I watched him for a 
while and then, to keep him from dyin’ 
of despair, I walked up behind him and 
kickt the soapbox out from under him. 

Instead of a ton of damp gloom hittin’ 
the floor, as I’d expected, he struck it like 
the main spring of a watch. His feet 
went up in the air as his head came down 
and they kept comin’ till they landed 
somewhere in the region of the front of 
my belt. I sort of lost interest in what 
was happenin’ for a few moments and 
when I got a chance to look ‘round, I 
was sittin’ in the corner tryin’ to get my 
breath back and wearin’ the soapbox for 
a collar—on account of my head havin’ 
been shoved thru its bottom. 

The sad individual with the red hair was 
helpin’ himself to another dose from the 
barrel with as much enthusiasm as if it 
was poison and the last drink he’d take 
on earth. 

“Where was you,” says I, “when the 
roof fell in?” 

He sat down on another box, payin’ 
no more attention to my remark than if 





I’d been telephonin’. My respect was 
growin’ with my interest, and I decided 
that kickin’ soapboxes from under stran- 
gers was a silly kind of fun, and not 
worth repeatin’. I removed the box and 
half a dozen splinters from my neck and 
sat down next to Little Sunshine. 

“Pardner,” says I, ““you seem to be in 
trouble. Sympathy is my long suit and 
I had hoped that lettin’ you enjoy yourself 
with my humble person for a few rounds 
would cheer you up. I’d propose you 
might try to put me out of that winder, 
but I see that such pastimes only deepen 
your despair. What is it,”’ says I, “that 
keeps you here dubious while. all others 
‘chase the fleetin’ hours with flyin’ 
feet’?”’ 

“Young feller,” says he, after an 
inspection that made me feel like a fire- 
and-water sale of second-hand clothes, 
“contrary to your concloosians, I do 
happen to be feelin’ more consoled than 
before I had met you, as it were. On 
ordinary occasions the sudden appear- 
ance of that head of yours thru the 
box bottom might have inspired me with 
a kind of mirth; but in my present 
condition I could stand a whole lot more 
before I could reach a real laugh. I 
guess I’ll just take advantage of your 
kind invitation and, if I don’t get you 
thru that winder clean, it will be because 
you'll wedge in it.” 

I landed a friendly little tap on his 
left lamp as he came at me, just so’s the 
excitement wouldn’t have no chance to 
abate in the clinch. But from the way 
things began to happen I guess I needn’t 
have been so thoughtful. We went round 
that room half a dozen times, first he on 
top, then I, and anything that got in our 
way we upset, Twice it was just the 
length of my legs that saved me from 
leavin’ him for the cool and quiet of 
outside. There wasn’t no doubt but 
that he was beginnin’ to enjoy himself, 
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for every time he’d get a good hold I 
could hear him chuckle. And towards 
the last stages I had a feelin’ that a third 
person, a girl, had come into the room 
and was lookin’ on. 

Then he got me confused with a pile 
of spare blankets in a corner, and that 
gave me my chance. The hold I got 
wasn’t exactly definable, but he came 
right up over my head like a bale of 
alfalfa and went sailing thru that winder 
as clean as a bullet thru a smooth bore. 

I hung careless-like out over the sill 
and watched him pickin’ himself up 
out of the flower-garden. But before 
I could pass down any comments on the 
beauties of the evenin’, my feet were 
lifted off the floor from behind and I 
came sailin’ thru on top of him without 
time even to kick. 

I guess old Sour-grass thought I was 
comin’ after him with the intent of mixin’ 
things up outside, for he scrambled out 
from under me and put himself in an at- 
titude of self-defence. As I didn’t seem 
in no hurry to get up from where I was 
sittin’, he follered the cue I was givin’ 
him and lookt up at the winder. There 


was a girl leanin’ out over the sill, 
somewhat similar to my recent position. 

“Tt ain’t no use, Sol,’’ says she, ignorin’ 
with a good deal of tact the occurrences 


of the last few minutes. ‘“‘Pa says he’s 
too busy to decide tonight and that what 
he’ll say in the mornin’ goes. He’s due 
for a headache tomorrer. It looks bad.” 

“Hell!” says Sol, but mighty respectful. 
“TI might as well pull my freight now as 
wait till tomorrer mornin’, I s’pose. 
And the house all fixt up, and the ring 
right here in my pocket! It do seem a 
pity, don’t it!” 

They’d sort of forgotten me in the 
heat of the discussion of this other 
matter. Bein’ as how I was born with 
a desire to keep myself looked at as near 
all the time as possible, I butted in 
while they both was sighin’. 

“Look here,” says I. “As I size this 
up, you two callate to get spliced, but 
there happens to be an obstacle in the way 
in the shape of objections from the old 
man. Am I right?” 

“You sure are,” says Sol, and the girl 
nods her head. 

I draws myself up and taps my chest, 
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as a little self-appreciation for my 
Sherlock Holmes manner of reasonin’. 

“In that case,” says I, “I want to 
congratulate you. ‘Highlo Jack’ is my 
name, and ’lend a little helpin’ hand, is 
my motto. I’m the man that invented 
the peace conference and I’ve fixt more 
family disputes than there are thorns on 
a cactus. I’m a bear-cat at conciliations 
and tact is my middle name. When a 
man has gone so far as to set his heart 
on any one woman for to be his wife, 
far be it from me to attempt to dissuade 
him. If you will tell me where I might 
be likely to find this estimable parent 
and then sit out here till I get back, I 
guarantee to bring the solution and not 
keep you waitin’ more than twenty 
minutes.” 

They consented to give me a try, but 
without much enthusiasm. This was a 
little discouragin’, for after such a burst 
of eloquence I’d sort of expected they’d 
fall on my neck. But if they was shy of 
confidence, I wasn’t and I started out to 
find Mr. Pollock, for the girl happened 
to be his daughter, Prue, with a feelin’ 
that in a few minutes I would have him 
eatin’ out of my hand. 

I didn’t have no trouble in findin’ 
him. He was goin’ thru a quadrille 
with his arm around the waist of the 
widder and was the life of the party. 
I did not have the sense to wait till the 
dance was over, but not to wait till he 
had left the widder. 

“Mr. Pollock,” says I, comin’ up to 
them with the mysterious air of a private 
detective, “Mr. Pollock, I’ve got some- 
thing very important to tell you. I’ve 
got to tell you now,” says I, “and in 
private. I’m Highlo Jack!” 

That last I says in a tone that implies 
that he knows all about me and how 
important what I had to say was. And 
it worked, tho he’d never heard of or seen 
me before. It made me think of the 
story of the young fellers who sent the 
anonymous letter to the minister who had 
scolded them for stealin’ apples, tellin’ 
him that all was discovered, and he’d 
better fly at once. The story says the 
minister flew, and I guess Mr. Pollock 
might have if I’d asked him. He got 
up and follered me out of the room as if 
I was goin’ to show him where his barn 
had just caught fire. 
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I led him to the room Sol and I had 
upset, and the signs of conflict there 
helped along his apprehension. 

“Quick!” said he when we were alone, 
“What is it? What is it?” 

“Now keep your shirt on,”’ says I, “and 
don’t get excited. What I’ve got to 
tell you is more in the nature of mature 
advice for your cool consideration, rather 
than blood-curdlin’ news. It’s about 
your daughter.” 

“It’s about my daughter, is it?” says 
he. ‘Well, what about my daughter? 
I surmise it’s an offer of marriage from 
you that you’re recommendin’ to my 
cool consideration! Out with it!’’ 

I could see that he was losin’ his 
temper out of relief and was glad to be 
able to tell him that his surmise was 
incorrect. 

“No sir,” says I. “I am not seekin’ 
the hand of your daughter for myself, 
though proud I’d be to be doin’ it. Sol 


is a good man, and it’s to him that I’m 
advisin’ you to marry your daughter. 
And,” says I, shakin’ my finger a him, 
for I saw signs of a cyclone comin’ and 
hoped to ward it off, “marry ’em to-night, 


before it’s too late. Marry ’em to-night, 
before you regret it!’ 

Mr. Pollock unbuttoned his coat, 
took it off, and hung it on a nail on the 
wall, 

“So this,” says he, “is the important 
news you had to tell me? So you came 
buttin’ in where you weren’t wanted, to 
show me my duty to my daughter, did 
you? And you threaten me, do you? 
And you said it was important! Well, 
I’ve somethin’ important to tell you 
and that is to mind your own business 
and not mix up in the family affairs of 
others. What I’m goin’ to give you now 
is a mere pinch of the trouble you'll get 
into if you deep it up!” 

I did my best to protect myself, 
forgettin’ my manners about not raisin’ 
my hand against old age. But Mr. 
Pollock was six foot four, and broad 
accordin’ly, and there was a swiftness in 
his treatment that overruled objections. 
The speed with which I finally went 
thru that window would have made 
Sol’s similar journey look as if he was 
standin’ still. But I was familiar with 
the way, it bein’ my second trip. 
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I landed at the feet of Sol and Prue, 
who did a quick break-away. 

“Excuse me,” says I, “for comin’ 
down without knockin’.” 

“We did hear some noise,” says Sol, 
“but we wasn’t expectin’ you back so 
soon. Did you bring the solution?” 

“Did I?” says I. “What would I be 
doin’ all this time if I didn’t have one? 
I’ve thought of a dandy and it was to tell 
it before I forgot it that I came back so 
quick. You've got to elope!” 

They couldn’t see it at first, raisin’ 
all kinds of objections. But at last 
they came round and ‘lowed I was right 
and that a quick get-away thru the early 
dawn to a preacher in Silver City was the 
one best bet. And I, bein’ the brains 
of the party, laid down all the plans. 

So it happened that about one o’clock 
I left the festivities, then at their height, 
to lead a couple of old man Pollock’s 
best ponies to a cottonwood-grove half 
a mile away. Sol and his prospective 
bride were to meet me there, comin’ 
that far on foot to avoid attractin’ 
attention. I took my own horse with 
me, for I had an idea that when Mr. 
Pollock found his daughter was gone 
he might be hankerin’ to give me a 
second lesson. 

I laid down under a cottonwood so’s not 
to attract attention from any passer-by 
while I was waitin’. And as they were a 
long time comin’ I went to sleep. Which 
was careless, but natural. 

I woke up to find my hands and feet 
tied, and three punchers standin’ round 
who were strangers to me. They were 
a sullen, untalkative lot and didn’t 
waste any words in tellin’ me that they 
were out there to string me up for taking 
off two of Pollock’s horses without goin’ 
thru the ceremony of gettin’ title. I 
tried to explain, but it warn’t no use. 

“They’re Pollock’s horses, ain’t they?” 

I had to admit it. 

“Did he let you take ‘em?” 

I couldn’t say as he had. 

“Well, pass over the rope.”’ 

It wasn’t more than a few minutes 
before one end of that rope was round 
my neck and the other end over the 
branch of a tree. Now it’s all right to 
talk about sang froid under such cireum- 
stances but the feel of a real rope like 
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that is sure unpleasant. One of ’em 
pulled it a bit to make sure I’d hang 
plumb, then asked me if I’d anything 
to say, as his orders were that last 
remarks should never be interrupted. 

Had I anythin’ to say? It took a 
little while for the meanin’ of his offer 
to percolate into my mind, seein’ how at 
that moment I was tryin’ to figure how 
long a man of my weight would keep 
kickin’ the air. Somehow hangin’ had 
never seemed quite so disagreeable be- 
fore. Then his suggestion that they’d 
listen as long as I’d anythin’ to say got 
to me and I began. 

I ain’t much of a speaker on any kind 
of an occasion and when I started I 
didn’t sound natural even to myself. 
I knew something was wrong and asked 
to have that there noose loosened up a 
bit so’s it wouldn’t interfere with my 
wind-pipe. The leader of the dance 
felt it and, when he found that he could 
get three fingers between it and my neck, 
he said he guessed I’d have room to get 
out any ordinary sized words. He’d 
never had a rope round his neck or he’d 
realized that it sort of makes you want 
all the air you can get. 

Well, I cleared my throat and started 
in. After I got goin’, things came a 
little easier and I began to have hopes 
that I could keep it up. I started with 
the earliest recollections of my boyhood 
days, bringin’ in any touchin’ little 
incident, like the death of my first pet 
rabbit, that I thought might move ’em. 
Then I noticed that as I got older, the 
fewer the touchin’ and sympathy-gettin’ 
adventures that happened in my life, 
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But as long as this wasn’t a confession 
I used my imagination a little and got 
along first rate. 

In about half an hour I had used up all 
my family dope and had to start out 
on somethin’ else if I wanted to keep 
my feet on the ground. I took up 
politics, local and national, and that kept 
me goin’ another half hour. 

I had talked steady for an hour and I 
was pretty near all in. Hangin’ didn’t 
look so bad now, when I compared it to 
havin’ to speak as long as I lived. I 
thought I’d tell ’em about a fight I was 
once in at Tucson, to give ’em somethin’ 
interestin’ after listenin’ to me all that 
time, and quit. 

No, they didn’t hang me. I’d just 
about finisht that story about the Tucson 
fight when I caught sight of a cloud of 
dust way over the mesa. Some one was 
ridin’ towards us, and I made the story 
last, by introducin’ a girl and a couple 
of Indians, till he came up. It was Sol 
and I nearly broke down when I recog- 
nized him, I was so glad to see him. 

It seems that the old man hadn’t left 
the winder immediately after havin’ 
thrown me thru it and had heard most 
of the subsequent arrangements. Then 
he had gone back to the widder and they 
had planned a double weddin’, which 
took place shortly after I had left with 
the horses. After that he’d sent out 
this little surprise party to me for the 
good of my soul, as he explained later. 

So that’s the last I’ll have to do with 
match-makin’. I can’t pass a coil of 
rope to-day without scratchin’ my neck— 
it itches. 


WAITING 
By Charles E. Currier 


The full fruition of my happiness 
May be delayed—but not denied; 
My spirit meets with thine when Fate de- 


creed— 


Not later nor before that time; 
For Fate bas marked it that we two shall 


meet— 


And meeting, recognize—and know. 


And so I wait—and waiting, feel no doubt; 
And so Thou wait’st—and waiting, need 


not fear. 








THE TATTLER 
wu 


By Benjamin S. Kotlowsky 








Big-Neck-Break, Nevada, a de- 
serted shanty marks the spot where 
here once flourisht a great commer- 
cial emporium. This busy mart of 
merchandise was presided over by a 
wheezing old fellow who was known as 
“Tender” Baldwin. His whole life seems 
to have been a continuous round of 
apology. His fear was not of a drouth, 
which might injure trade, or an overflow 
of the creek, which might wash his house 
away, but that he might at some thotless 
time wound the feelings of his fellow-man. 
His name wss Peter, but his habit of 
extreme care, his manner, which had been 
refined into gentleness and then softened 
into timidity, brot to him the name of 
“Tender”. His business was good, for 
there was no other store in his community, 
yet he was always hard pusht. The fact 
is, he was too timid and too much afraid 
of giving offense to refuse credit, and when 
credit had been given he was too gentle 
to ask for the money which was due him. 
Even people that were regarded as 
strictly honest were not slow in imposing 
on old “Tender’’. 

The back room of Tender’s store was 
the wet-day gathering-place for the 
neighborhood. Contracts for the year 
were drawn up there, and many an old 
score had been settled in that dingy 
back room. When the weather was cold 
and when the fire burned low, no one 
would offer to go out and bring in wood 
from the rick, a short distance away, but 
some strapping fellow would call old 
Tender no matter how busy he might be. 

“Here, old boy, you will have to calk 
up this room to keep the fire from getting 
out if you don’t mind!” 

“Gentlemen,” he would reply in a most 
apologetic manner, ‘You'll pardon me, 
won’t you? I will do better in the future.’ 

Qne day Cal Butler came into the store 
and calling old Tender aside, said: 
“Tender, I’ve got to have fifty dollars.” 





“Cal,” Tender answered with em- 
barrassment, “you know that if I had it 
you could get it.” 

“What? Havyen’t you got it?” 

“Not to save my life, Cal.” 

“Oh, come now, Tender. Who ever 
hearn of you bein’ out of money? The 
rest of us mout be hard up, but you air 
allus fixt. Let me have fifty.” 

“Cal, I lent the last cent I had this 
mornin’.”’ 

“Go and look in the drawer, Tender. 
I reckon you'll find some sneakin’ round 
in there.” 

“T took out the last cent, Cal.” 

“Wel, dang it, go an’ look when I tell 
rou.” 

Cal followed him to the money drawer. 
The old man pulled the drawer open and 
said: ‘Thar, now, Cal, don’t you see 
thar ain’t none?” 

“Thar ain’t none, sho ‘nuff. Who did 
you lend it to?” 

“T don’t like to say, Cal.” 

“Oh, it’s all right. What difference 
can it make?” 

“None, only I don’t like to be tellin’ 
who I lend money to.” 

“Come, tell me. I won’t say a word 
about it.” 

“Not a word, Cal?” 

“Not a single word.” 

“Wal, I’ll tell you, jest to ‘commodate 
you, but please don’t mention it. Bud 
Horner come to me this mornin’ and 
‘lowed that he must have fifty, an I let 
him have it, although I’ve got a bill that 
I must pay this week or shut up the 
house.” 

“Bud Horner, eh? W’y, he oughter 
have plenty money. He’s got some 
colts that he can sell any time fur a good 
price. Say, when he pays you back will 
you let me have the fifty?” 

“Of course, Cal, you know I’ll let you 
have it as soon as I get it.” 

* «= & & & 
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That afternoon Cal met Bud Horner 
in the road. ‘“Hellow, Bud, which way?” 

“Oh, sorter ridin’ roun’ for my health, 
as the feller ‘lowed when he was gittin’ 
outer the way o’ the sheriff.” 

“Didn’t know but you was goin’ over 
to old Tender’s.” 

“Wall, I didn’t know but I mout ride 
over that way befo’ the thing is done 
with.” 

“Goin’ to pay him that money I 
reckon.” 

“What money?” 
prize. 

“The fifty you borrowed from him.” 

“How in Hell do you know I barrowed 
any money from him?” 

“You won’t say nothin’ about it, 
will you?” 

“No. Go ahead.” 

“Wall, I was over to the store this 
mornin’ an’ the old man was sorter 
complainin’ about a bill he’s got to pay 
or shut up the house. Said he needed 
the money he let you have.” 

“Ah’, ha, the old fool is paradin’ it 
round that he let me have a few dollars, 
is he?” 

“Not particularly paradin’ it, Bud. 
He ’lows that he needs the money, and’ 
I reckon he do. Don’t say nothin’ about 
it, but if you can raise the money, w’y 
go an’ give it to him. Wall, so long.” 

* * * 


Bud asked in sur- 


* 


It was a chilly evening. A number of 
“boys” sat in old Tender’s back room, 
playing cards. 

You’ve got me faded now,”’ said ‘Pop’ 
Kinney, bunching his cards. “Got me 
down whar the ground is mighty rocky. 
Hellow, Bud Horner, how air they comin’? 
Squat an’ take a hand.” 

“Whar is old Tender?”” Horner asked- 

“Gone out to git some wood, I b’leive.” 

Tender came in and put a back log 
on the fire. 

“W’y, howdy, Bud,” said the old man 
as he brushed off his sleeves. “Sorter 
chilly an’ soft outside.” 

Bud stood looking at him. After 
awhile he remembered: ‘Yes, a little 
chilly, but not as much so as it will be 
if people don’t stop talkin’ about thar 
betters.” 

“Anything wrong, Bud?” the old man 
asked. 
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“Yes, thar is. Thar’ a blame sight 
wrong.” 

“What is it Buddy?” the old man 
asked, almost affectionately. 

“Why it’s this, an’ I want you to 
understan’ me when I say it. If you 
don’t stop blowin’ an’ a-snortin’ ‘bout 
lendin’ me that money, I’ll shut off your 
air. Oh, you needn’t try to look like a 
sick kitten. You’ve been talkin’ ‘bout 
me, an’ you know it, an’ more’n that, I 
don’t intend to let you lie out of it. 
Don’t say a word, you old blatherskite. 
The tongues of old fools have caused me 
an’ my wife to part—shut up!” 

Old Tender had attempted to say 
something. 

“Jest stan’ thar an’ take your medicine, 
as I am a mind to give it. You have 
been playin’ the hypercrit with us long 
enough, an’ me for one ain’t goin’ to 
stand it no longer. Don’t say a word, 
I'll tell you— don’t open your chops. 
You git about ever’ cent that’s made in 
this neighborhood, an’ then when a man 
wants a little accommodation you go 
aroun’ an’ blow ‘bout it.” 

Every one gazed at Bud, but not a 
word was spoken. The violence of 
Bud’s temper was well known. No one 
moved except ‘Pop’ Kinney, and_ he, 
taking out his buckhorn handle knife, 
began to cut off a chew of tobacco. 

“Yes,” Bud went on, “we’ve been 
thinkin’ all along that you was so harmless 
when we mout’ a’ knowed that you was a 
snake in the grass. What, you will say 
somethin’ wuther or no! By God, I'll 
show you!” 

He snatched the knife out of ‘Pop’s’ 
hand, and, so quickly that a wide-awake 
eye could scarcely follow his motion, 
stabbed the old man. 

Bud sprang thru the door and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. They took 
old Tender from the floor and gently 
placed him on the bed. 

* ‘Pop,’ ” said the old man, “I’ve bled 
on your hand, but I couldn’t help it, 
‘Pop’.” 

** * & 

The boys were in the back room of the 
store, sitting up with the old man. 
Several days had elapsed and a physician 
who had just left thot he might recover. 
He was resting quietly; the boys were 
playing cards. 
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“Gentlemen 
“Want anything, Tender?” ‘Pop’ asked. 
“No, I don’t want nothin’, an’ above 

all, I don’t want to interrupt the game, 

but I jest wanted to tell you that I am 
dyin’.” 

“Oh, I reckon not,” ‘Pop’ replied, 
getting up, but when he reached the 
bedside, the old man was dead. 

*” ~ a 7 

“Who's thar?” Bud called, opening the 
door and gazing into the darkness. 

***Pop’ ‘an the boys,”’ came the reply. 

“What do you want, boys?” 
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“Come out here.” 

“‘What’s up?” he asked when he came 
to the gate. 

“Jestice.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“But you shall. Tender is dead.” 

“T understand.” 

“Jim, hand me the rope,” said ‘Pop’. 

* * + * 


The men that were putting the grave 
clothes on old Tender the next morning 
could look thru the door—the door thru 
which he used to bring wood— and see 
Bud hanging from a tree. 








Do You Think? 


By Shirley Hunter 


The majority of us think we think and let someone else do our thinking for us. 

Ten per cent of humanity really think; the other ninety per cent are busy from 
sun-up to sun-down reflecting directly or second-hand the thoughts of the ten per 
cent. 

The ninety per cent do not care to think—it is too much trouble. 

But everyone likes to pose as being an original Columbus of ideas. 

How often you hear someone say: “I stayed awake lung into last night thinking 
this matter over, and I want to tell you—” 

And then follows almost verbatim an article you read in a recent magazine. 
Of course it is up to you to stare a la hypnotized at the wall and have the magazine 
article reviewed. 

Let someone present a new solution to a problem, however, and up go the hands 
of Intolerance—the same hands that shook in the air against the telegraph, the 
telephone, the automobile, wireless and now against those methods which are changing 
the espects of business and placing it on a scientific basis. 

The difference between Thinkers and Copyists is this: the Copyist dies and never 
knows he has been the pawn mentally of the Thinker. 

Thinkers generally have little to say, and are not thought Thinkers by the Copy- 
ists who are the reverse. 

But why do Copyists reflect new ideas they read when they refuse to accept 
the same ideas in a conversation? 

In most cases because in reading, the indiv'dual is alone, and when an article 
appears in a publication with a reputation and written over the name of a writer of 
renown and carried thru to a conclusion, there is no opportunity for argumentation 
until the conclusion is reached. 
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By Dr. Leonard Keene Hirshberg, A.B., 
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ITH two instruments by means of 
which scientists hope to take 
astronomical observations with 
greater accuracy than has yet 
been possible, preparations are being 
made in Southern California to discover 
whether or not the sun is getting cold. 
A new forty-foot vertical telescope is 
being erected on top of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s observatory on Mount 
Wilson, and thru it astronomers will 
seek to find out whether there has been 
any appreciable decrease in the size of 
the sun. And a new thermometric 
instrument, more finely constructed than 
any in present use, will be called into 
service to measure the sun’s actual heat. 
Both these processes are needed in 
ascertaining whether or not the sun is 
cooling. 

Altho the possible cooling of the sun is 
@ question in which scientists are greatly 
interested, astronomers are quick to 
explain that there inquiries have no 
“practical” significance whatever. The 
sun may be cooling, it may be getting 
smaller, it may be solidified at the 
center, it may be throwing off a great 
deal less heat than any previous records 
have shown. But all this can make no 
possible difference to the earth and its 
inhabitants; it cannot exercise the slight- 
est influence upon our climatic conditions; 
we shall continue to live thru scorching 
summers and winters of rain, and scorch- 
ing summers again till geologic ages have 
come and gone. And probably in the 
course of nine or ten million years, the 
sun will have become quite cold and 
dead, and the earth will grow frigid too. 

“The whole thing is merely in the 
line of scientific investigation”, said 
Dr. Jacoby Rutherfurd, Professor of 
Astronomy at Columbia, “and it is by 
no means a new experiment. Men have 
been working for years in measuring 
the heat of the sun and the proportion 











of its radio-energy that reaches the 
earth. It has been assumed, as a result 
of experiment and theoretic calculation 
that the sun will one day begin—or has 
already begun—to lose, very gradually 
its heat. There is already an observ- 
atory in Algeria where highly perfected 
instruments for measuring the sun’s 
rays are in constant use. These instru- 
ments that are to be used under Dr. 
Abbot’s direction in California are simply 
planned as finer and more minute, 
able to take more accurate measurments, 
and so to record slight differences. 
Whether or not the sun is cooling in any 
part, the same amount of heat reaches 
us. 

“The forty-foot tower referred to in 
the dispatches from Pasadena’’, Professor 
Jacoby went on, “is not a tower at all, 
but an immense telescope. It differs 
from most other telescopes in that it is 
quite vertical. It is furnished with a 
great reflector. Its purpose is to register 
the size of the sun by what we call 
angular measurements.” 

Professor Jacoby picked up a pencil 
and drew a circle on a piece of paper. 
From each side of the circle he drew a 
tangent, and extended them until they 
met at a point where he marked a cross. 

“Now this cross”, he explained, “is, 
let us say, @ man on the earth. The 
circle is the sun. The lines are imaginary 
lines from the man on the earth to the 
sun. The angular measurments are taken 
so’, he drew a line from one tangent to 
the other, near the point where they met. 
“Now this line in this triangle is the 
angular measurment”, he said. “If the 
sun is changing in size, that line must 
change with it. It is that line that we 
measure with the telescope. We believe 
that the sun is growing constantly 
smaller. But so very slow is the de- 
crease in its size, as compared to its 
radius, that we have never been able to 




















perceive the slightest difference. We 


may not be able to for many years. 

“This decrease in size is closely con- 
nected with the throwing off of heat 
from the sun”, Professor Jacoby con- 
tinued. “Scientists have known for many 
years that the prodigious amount of heat 
which the sun throws off would have 
caused it to cool, probably long ago, if 
the heat supply had not been in some 
way replenisht. There have been several 
more or less ingenious explanations for 
this replenishment of heat. The most 
plausible, and the one generally accepted 
at the present time, is the theory of 
contraction, which was offered by the 
famous German physicist, Helmholtz, 
a little more than fifty years ago. Helm- 
holtz’s theory is that the sun contracts 
slightly but constantly; its molecules are 
drawn by gravitation closer together, 
and this impact produces heat again, 
thru the transformation of the energy 
of motion. 

“He estimated that the average con- 
traction in the radius of the sun each 
year was about 180 feet. But the sun’s 
radius is estimated to be 433,270 miles, 
and the sun is 92,897,000 miles away; 
so we have never been able to perceive 
this contraction, with any instrumental 
means we have had at hand. Helmholtz 
calculated in fact, that this shrinking 
process might go on about 6,000 years 
before it became perceptible. 


“The actual heat of the sun is measured 
by getting the amount of heat on a 
certain unit of the earth’s surface. Thru 
experiments as to the amount of heat 
absorbed before it reaches the earth, 
and the knowledge of the distance that 
the heat has to go, we are able to estimate 
the heat of the sun. Of course, all 
such estimates are only approximate; it 
is impossible, with any instruments 
now known, to get the exact figures for 
these things. But we are able to make 
our measurments with some degree of 
accuracy.” 

The intensity of the sun’s rays are 
measured with an instrument known as 
a pyrheliometer, the first model of which 
was invented in 1838. Since then there 
have been numerous improvments in the 
instrument. The model now in use in 


the Smithsonian Institution is in the 
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form of a blackened silver disk, with a 
radial hole lined with a thin steel thimble; 
in this is inserted in mercury a cylindrical 
thermometer, bent at right angles so as 
to point toward the sun when in use. 
The disk is inclosed in a brass-walled 
blackened chamber and this is protected 
from changes of temperature by a 
wooden wall outside. The sun’s rays 
are admitted thru a tube which contains 
diaphragms to prevent air currents reach- 
ing the silver disk. 

Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Director of 
the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, who will be in charge of the new 
investigations on Mount Wilson, has 
designed a model of his own, which he 
calls a water-flow pyrheliometer. In 
this a measured stream of water flows 
in a spiral channel around the walls of a 
blackened chamber. The rise of tem- 
perature of the water due to solar heating 
admitted thru a vestibule and measured 
diaphragm is determined by a differential 
electrical thermometer composed of four 
fine platinum wires curved longitudinally 
on wiry spirals. These wires are bathed 
by the stream of water which follows the 
spiral channel of the wires. Two coils 
are situated in the entering stream of 
water and two to meet it after its passage 
thru the walls of the chamber; the four 
are joined to form a Wheatstone’s 
bridge, and their indications are read by 
a sensitive galvanometer. In order to 
test the accuracy of the instrument, two 
coils of manganin wire are placed within 
the chamber and a known quantity of 
heat is produced by measured currents 
of electricity; this is measured just like 
the heat from the sun. 

“T do not know exactly what instru- 
ments will be used or what models 
followed in the new investigations in 
California”, said Dr. Jacoby. “I only 
know that the greatest pains will be 
taken to obtain instruments that made 
finer measurements than any we have 
yet had.” 

Altho it is an easy enough matter to 
determine the amount of solar heat on a 
given unit of the earth’s surface scientists 
find their difficulty in ascertaining the 
amount of heat “lost’’ or absorbed by the 
atmosphere before it reaches the earth. 
The atmosphere “blanket” above the 
earth’s surface must of necessity keep a 
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great deal of radiant solar energy from 
reaching the surface of the earth. The 
best estimates to date are those made by 
Langley, late Director of the Astro- 
physical Observatory of the Smithsonian 
Institution, whose associate Dr. Abbot 
was before he himself became Director. 
Professor Langley measured the intensity 
of radiation received simultaneously at 
the base of Mount Whitney and at its 
summit, 14,887 feet above sea level. 
From his experiments it was estimated 
that forty per cent of the rays striking a 
clear atmosphere perpendicularly are 
absorbed before they reach solid surface. 
The absorptive faculty of the carbon 
dioxide in the air raises this percentage 
to a somewhat higher figure. The 
amount of energy radiated from the sun 
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per square yard is approximated at 
140,000 horse power, of which about one- 
one-hundred-millionth is intercepted by 
the earth. 

When the radiant energy has been 
approximately ascertained it is still 
difficult to deduce the actual temperature 
of the sun, but experiments and cal- 
culations have fixt upon a_ surface 
temperature of ten thousand degrees 
Fahrenheit as probably somewhere near 
the truth. The temperature near the 
center is, of course, vastly higher. It is 
not difficult to understand why the 
question of the sun’s cooling is at present, 
and for ages to come, a scientific question 
only, and to believe the assurances that 
the earth is in no danger of freezing. 


THE LEAFLESS TREES 


By Nellie Suydam Cowley 


O gaunt, bare trees nebeath a summer sky, 
The stern laws of the North ye still obey 
And in the deep earth bide your life away, 

While the glad days of half a year pass by. 


The Northland gave you days of cold sun- 


light, 


Or sullen cloud and blinding snow and 


sleet, 


Fierce winds that strewed your branches 


at your feet, 


Black frosts that rent you in the long, still 


night. 


But bere the roses kiss your rough, brown 


bark, 


And on your sleeping buds the warm sun 


falls, 


While fresh from southern seas the soft 


wind calls, 


“In this bright land why stand you bare 


and stark?” 
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GLOBE, Arizona--The Gateway we 
of The Copper World 


By W. H. Keegan, Secretary Globe Chamber of 


Commerce 








LOBE, the county seat of Gila County is 
located amid the foothills of the Pinal 
Mountain range, has a population of 
& approximately 8,000, and elevation of 
3,525, and is one of the most healthful cities in 
the State, the city owning its own water system, 
the Globe Light & Power C ompany supplies us 
with electricity and gas, the city has two first- 
class modern hotels, the Dominion and the 
Kinney House, a public library equipped and 
maintained by the Old Dominion Copper Mining 
& Smeling Co., five grammar grade schools fcr 





ciating system, stage and baleony, open air 
gymnasium, etc. 

Globe supports ample churches of the various 
denominations, a Masonic Temple, an Elks _ 
an Odd Fellows hall, spacious and well equip 
club rooms are provided for in the ee 
Masonic buildings, and a Business Men’s Chu 
The Saguaro, two of the largest department 
stores in the state, the Old Dominion and the 
W. W. Brookner Co. are located in Globe, the 
main store of the Globe Hardware Company is 
also located here, branch houses being ted 
in Miami and Hayden Arizona, there are several 








GILA VALLEY BANK AND TRUST CO. 


white children and one school for colored 
children and is completing the erection of the 
most modern high school in the state, which 
embraces the following courses, L iterary, Com- 
mercial, Fundamental principals of Agric vulture, 
Domestic Science, Manual Art, Science and 
Language, its construction and equipping when 
complete will aggregate upwards of $100,000, 
its operation based on the modern idea of 
turning out boys and girls for the practical 
pursuit of life, and developing that high character 
of citizenship, the end of which should be the 
end of our school m ar ag -~ today. Style of 
architecture, Ionion Arch, acity twenty-nine 
rooms, eighteen class sate Jiterary and Study 
Hall of 500 seating capacity, bath rooms for 
boys and girls, Plenum heating and ventilating 
system, om hag automatic clock and eman- 





large wholesale concerns located here, principally 
the Solomon-Wickersham Groceries and Pro- 
visions, and the Mauk Commission Company, 
there are four banks, the Old Dominion, the First 
National with a branch in Miami, and the Gila 
Valley Bank & Trust Company, the latter having 
six branch banks throughout the state and the 
E. F. Kellner Bank and Trust Co. 

The City of Globe is the distributing center 
of the mining and stock industries, which has 
ne Gila County in point of wealth the 
ourth in the State. 

The climatic conditions of Globe and sur- 
roundings. are such all the year, that once 
established here one becomes content, and 
those who have sought other locations are, as a 
rule wont to return. Mining is the principal 
industry and the majority of the employes of 
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GILA COUNTY COURT HOUSE, GLOBE 


the MinesYand Smelter own their homes, no 
better recommendation can be given the citizens 
of the city with a population of 8,000, than the 
fact that three men and the City Marshall 
»olice the entire town, the major portion of the 
Marshall’s time being absorbed by his duties as 
City Assessor and Tax Collector, while the 
police Judge’s presence in his Court does not 
necessarily require one hour per day. 

The administration of the City is handled by 
a Mayor and six councilmen, who serve without 
yay, the personal of the adminstrative body 
being as follows: G. D. Barclay, Mayor; and 
Messrs. Sydnor, Tracy, Loyd, Crow, Jackson 
and Faught, councilmen; the tax levy on the 
$100.00 assessed valuation for the year 1913 


being $1.00. 
GILA COUNTY 
The County of Gila has an area of 4,542 square 
miles and all over the County are traces of 
mineral deposits apparent, the County is 





sparcely settled being almost devoted to stock 
raising, with the exception of the producing 
mining properties, which scarcely comprise 
five square miles, some idea may be had of the 
oy poe of Gila County, its wéalth and resorces 

y a comparison of its assessed value in the past 
four years, in 1910 the assessed value of Gila 
County was $6,566,593 with a tax levy of $3.00 
on the $100.00 assessed valuation, in 1914 the 
assessed value will approximately be $35,500,000 
and a tax levy not to exceed $1.00, possibly 
ninety-five cents. 

Mining and stock raising are not the only 
industries in the County, in Northern Gila there 
are thousands of acres of tillable land in the 
valleys, where small farms ranging from ten, to 
thirty and forty acres may be cultivated and the 
balance of the Rouesiend affords a pasture range 
for swine and cattle, etc. The heavy snows of 
the winter and the rains of the summer gives 
fair assurance of an annual crop, but it requires 
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some capital to get a fair start and with the 
same energy that is required of us in our every 
day battle for existence a few years will regard 
our efforts, and secure to the settler a permanent 


home. 
Schools are well distributed all over the 
County. The lack of railroads being the one 


drawback to northern Gila, but we anticipate 
the day is not far distant when the great develop- 
ing industry of State and Counties thereof will 
decide to complete a work well begun. A 
seven mile electric railway is now being con- 
sidered, which when completed will connect the 
city of Globe with the town of Miami. 

The Administrative affairs of the County are 
well conducted by a Board of Supervisors, 
David Devore, chairman, Patrick Rose and 
Mart McDonald, members; and F. L. Gates, 
Clerk of the Board. Two members of the 
Board live in Globe and devote their entire time 
to the affairs of the County, it might well be 
said the Board holds daily sessions, Gila County 
has one of the best conducted adminstrations of 
any County in the State. 

While this article is written for the purpose of 
advertising the County of Gila and City of 
Globe, under the auspices of the Globe Chamber 
of Commerce, it is not intended to solicit or 
induce prospective settlers to locate here without 
a careful investigation, but we do predict the 
advantages, prospects and inducements held out 
to the farmer of small means who may select 
Northern Gila are not surpassed by any County 
in the State. 

With the completion of the Inspiration 
$7,000,000 Concentrating & Smelting Plant, 
the improvements and betterments to the Old 
Dominion and Miami Plants, the developing 
and operating the Gibson, Arizona Commercial, 
and the Superior & Boston and numerous smaller 
properties in the Globe-Miami Mining districts, 
an estimate number of men engaged and those 
dependent upon them at 15,000 to 18,000 is very 
conservatiye. All of our vegetables, fruits, etc., 
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are now shipped from Southern California, 
potatoes from Oregon, Colorado and Texas; 
eggs and poultry from Kansas and lowa; pork 
from El Paso, Kansas City and Omaha, while 
northern Gila less than 100 miles from Globe can 
supply more than enough to meet our entire 
demands. 

We will receive our vegetables fresh from the 
soil and at a greatly reduced cost, we will assist 
the producer and materially benefit ourselves, 
the consumers, and help to settle and populate 
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one of the many productive counties in Arizona. 

Gila county has been rightfully termed the 
Keystone County of Arizona, rightfully because 
cold, hard figures have been submitted to lend 
strength and proof to such statements. These 
same figures prove conclusively that it is the 
center bearing on which the entire fabric of the 
state solidly rests. Gila county abounds in a 
wealth of mineral products and cattle, for it is 
well known that there are some of the richest 
and biggest cattlemen in the state here. 

GAUGE OF PROGRESS 


The progress of Gila county may best be 
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Tota) ...... ne ere ye $32,573,996 
1912 
Mining industries ___ 

Live stock industries 


$ 5,789,569 
609,941 


Tax levy per $100 of assessed valuation -- 
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gauged by the following statement of its assessed Railroad industries 779,819 
valuation and increase therein for the past three Farming land, cultivated and un- 
years: cultivated 139,353 
Apportionment by industries of assessed All other industries 3,525,839 
valuation: -—- 
Mining industries_______ $19,884,534 Total $10,842,520 
Live stock industries -__- 1,409,276 1911 
Railroad industries --- : 2,064,692 Mining industries $ 2,291,166 
Farming lands, cultivated and un- Live stock industries 530,901 
EMSS SS 261,836 Railroad industries ea 574,949 
All other industries _-- Bae 8,953,248 Farming land, cultivate 4 and un- 


86,275 
3,479,866 


cultivated LE - 
All other industries 
$6,963,157 
2.94 


Total 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


MINING PARAMOUNT 


The paramount industry in Gila county is that 
of mining; next is the railroad industry, and third 
that of stock raising. But on the mining and 
railroad industries alone are all the others 
dependent. To foster and encourage those two 
industries should be the slogan of all loyal, well 
disposed citizens of the county, for like all other 
counties in the state, Gila county wants first the 
railroad capitalist to construct, equip and 
operate railroads throughout the county and open 
up to humanity the bountiful treasures nature 
placed here for their comfort and prudent disposi- 
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tion, and next the mining capitalist, who will 
develop and work those vast beds of wealth, 
thereby giving employment to tens of thousands 
of willing hands. Of the county’s entire taxation 
sixty-one ; er cent is paid by the mining industry 
and almost sixty-eight per cent of the entire 
county taxes is derived from the mining and 
railroad industries combined, so that any 
legislation or legislative act tending to hamper 
or discourage ether or both of these industries 
is one of the most harmful and ill advised modes 
of procedure of legal acts. The production of 
copper by the two operating industries in the 
county for the year 1912 was as follows: 
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COPPER PRODUCTION 
Old Dominion Copper and Smelting 

Company - . .. 30,000,000 Ibs. 

Miami Copper Co . 387,000,000 Ibs. 
Inspiration Copper Co-----.-.--- 
The latter, while having no actual production 
during the year has blocked out 50,000,000 tons 
of ore preparatory to the finishing of its new 
property. 

The Dripping Springs and Christmas district 
is one vast bed of copper ore. This section of 
the county is little known or prospected owing 
to lack of railroads and county or state highways. 

RAY CONSOLIDATED 

The concentrator and mills of the Ray- 
Consolidated Copper company in Gila county are 
located at arin. Arizona, also the smelting 
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plant of the company, the latter completed 
during the year of 1912. The amount of ore 
treated at the Hayden plant for the year 1912 was 
1,565,875 tons and the production of copper 
2,920,000 tons per year. The producing mines 
of this company are located at Ray, in Pinal 
county, and are connected by selon with their 
Hayden works. 

The Hayden plant is located on the border 
of the Christmas district, approximately seven 
miles from the mammoth ore deposits and 
connected therewith by the Arizona Eastern 
railroad, and by the county highway. 

The approximate ore deposits in the Christmas 
and Dripping Springs district is upwards of 
100,000,000 ton, or sufficient to keep the Hayden 
plant in active operation for forty years, 
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The fastest and most pleasurable route between 
Phoenix and Globe, Ariz. is by automobile, via 
the Roosevelt Dam and Fish Creek Canyon 
over the government road, one of the scenic 
wonders of the west. 

The Gila Valley Auto Stage line, Dale Thomas, 
president, and C. E. Visel, secretary, operates 
seven big cars and most expert chauffeurs. Auto 
stages leave simultaneously every morning at 





both Globe and Phoenix, the trip requiring 
but eight hours, the distance 120 miles. 

It is interesting to know that the Southern 
Pacific Co. is routing all tourists for the Panama 
Pacific Exposition over this course. Stops are 
made at the various points of wonder and in- 
terest, many of them rivaling those of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 


Hail, Arizona! 
By te HW ‘alt Hogue 


Woven in the wreath of Progress are good deeds nobly done, 

And woven in the wreath of Statehood a Star tn the flag you won; 
Won with commercial centers, from mines and your marts of Trade 
W hile the road to greater glories at your door is safely laid. 


To give out your countless millions to the brain and brawn of man 
Who blazed your trail with Pioneers with high and lofty plans 
To strive for a Sister Statehood and to wave in our flag a gem. 


A Star that is pure,—a beacon light,—in our Nation’s diadem; 
May your laws be as clean as that of your Star in our Nation’s flag unfurled 


O’er they crags, they valleys and bills, the cream of the mining world. 
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MIAMI---The Wonder of 





we 
Western Mining am 


By Joseph Chisholm 








IAMI is a southwestern anomaly. Altho 
DD it is Arizona’s newest city it is as sedate, 
in most of its phases, as any century-old 
community of the mild and muley east, 
albeit its aspect comprises every chro- 
matic scale of the great American canvas, from 
the subdued tint of New England to the vivid 
splotches of the Apache’s turbulent realm.” 
The above paragraph, taken from a description 
of the great mining camp of Gila County when 
it was less than a year old, may be aptly applied 
to the booming city of today. It is as cos- 
mopolitan in most respects as Los Angeles or 
San Francisco; yet it is a mining camp, with all 





a mining camp’s enormous probabilities of 
unusual enhancement of property value. In 
Miami’s two greatest mines—the Inspiration 


vicinage the greatest industrial integer of the 
great metal-producing southwest, occupying 
the only available site that Nature Jeft among 
the mountains when she placed her treasure 
within their rock-bound vaults. 

The Miami mine with its 25,000,000 tons of 
developed ore has its shafts and concentrator on 
the edge of the butte just ove: the northern rim 
of the city, the Inspiration with 45,000,000 tons 
of developed ore lies on the city’s western side, 
the Keystone, Warrior, Inspiration Extension, 
Barney, Casile Dome, Gibson, and dozens of 
other proven and prospective copper deposits 
radiate fanwise from Miami to the north, west 
and south. 

Seldom is a community born 
absolute guarrantee of success. 


with such 








MIAMI COPPER COMPANY'S CONCENTRATOR, MIAMA, ARIZ., TREATING 4,000 TONS DAILY 


and the Miami—they discuss ore deposits in 
millions of tons, and just beyond these enormous 
areas of copper ore there are prospects just as 
favorable in surface appearance as the two 
properties that are capable of yielding 15,000 
tous of ore daily. 

Where the ore-bearing area of the 
mining district ends no man may say. 

This actual knowledge of the millions of 
dollars worth of copper “‘blocked out” by the 
miners makes the future of the city of Miami 
absolutely certain to a certain extent, just as 
the future of a greai seaport city or the future 
of a great agricultural center is assured for an 
indefinite period; but beyond this certainty lies 
the lure of the undeveloped area of one of the 
most extensive mining districts in the world. 

The new city’s situation—whether from the 
viewpoint of industrial advantage, topography, 
railway communication, or scenic splendor—is 
ideal. It nestles within the hills wherein lie the 
riches that will probably make of Miami and its 


Miami 





Its topography is unequalled in Arizona 
The townsite may be likened to a horseshoe, the 
are formed of the ore-bearing hills above it, the 
opening to the eastward continuing over an even 
glade as level as a floor. The genily sloping 
valley that contains the central portion of the 
city 1s flanked by low mesas, or table lands, that 
afford beautiful sites for homes and are already 
mostly filled by residences overlooking the 
central flats that contain the business sections 
below. The view from Miami is one that impels 
the visitor’s profound admiration and never palls 
upon the city’s inhabitants. The adjacent hills 
rising above the cottage covered mesas are 
carpeted with the usual Arizona growth of sage 
and mesquite, upon the higher reaches the tint 
of the hills is deepened by the heavier thickets 
of scrub oak, juniper and cedar, and, above all, 
the enormous pine-clad bastions of the Pinal 
range uphold the tremendous peaks that loom 
against the sky in titanic grandeur. He who has 
seen the sinking sun painting flaming glories 
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above the Pinals’ lordly crest will not soon forget 
a spectacle whose sublimity is appalling in its 
splendor. 

The story of the Miami mining district is so 
incomplete, the possibilities of the vast area of 
mineralized ground still within its confines are 
such an unknown quantity that anything more 
definite than a surmise as to its future is impossi- 
ble. An idea of its present unprecedented 
growth may be gained from the testimony of 
W. G. Duncan (Gila County’s tax assessor ) 
at the recent meeting of the tax assessors at 
Phoenix. When asked about the basis used for 
levying taxes there he said the enhancement of 
values had been so great that usual methods 
had been abandoned, and cited the raising of 
taxes on many Miami lots that last year had 
been assessed at $300 to $5,000 this year. 
From the industrial growth that has been the 
outcome of the Miami Copper company’s work 
of development, construction and production the 
past few years it is possible to estimate with 
considerable accuracy the industrial effect of 
the development, construction and production 
of the Inspiration, having an ore body of 
45,000,000 tons extent as contrasted with the 
ore body which the Miami plant was built to 
handle, and having in course of construction an 
ore extraction plant of 10,000 tons daily capacity 
as contrasted with the 2,000 ton daily capacity 
planned for the Miami mill when that concen- 
trator was built. That the coming months will 
therefore be of proportionate increase in ore 
production and accompanying increase of 
population and its concomitant building era is 
obvious; but the extent to which the adjoining 
properties now under development will increase 
the mineral zone of this really great mining 
district, the amount of mining property that 
will be developed in the enormous mineralized 
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belt between Miami and the Silver King, Superior 
and Ray districts, is something beyond estimate. 
Its possibilities are so enormous that such 
speculation is useless. Its probabilities, however, 
at the very least estimate are immense, for alone 
the exploration work that is already beginning 
to reach out radially to the west and south from 
the plexus established by the great Miami 
Inspiration properties will amount to an ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars during 
the immediate future and ensuing years. 

And such development, by the inexorable law 
of possibilities, is certain to reveal much in the 
way of producing mines, to say nothing of the 
era of prosperity that must attend its course. 

Excluding, therefor, from consideration every- 
thing except the actual measured tons of ore 
in the Inspiration property and the actual 
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construction work to be completed, Miami must 


of business within the next few years. 

Less than five years old, the town has an 
estimated population of 5,500; graded schools, 
including a high school; three pre Nee two 
banks, a daily newspaper, electric lights, cement 
walks and other modern conveniences of a live 
town. As in all new towns, in the first rush of 
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building frame structures were built, but that 
stage quickly passed. The permanency of the 
town being so certain the change from lumber 
to concrete came early, and nearly all the 
buildings constructed during the past two years 
are of concrete. 

Miami people expect the population of the 
town to increase to 10,000 or 12,000 during the 
next three years. 
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By-ways of Thought and Their Relation- 
ship to The Ideal Mind. 


By Jack Athens 


NCE upon a time I knew an old, old man, not wonderfully far ad- 
vanced in years, but terribly old in experience. He was a derelict, 
adrift upon the sea of thought. His energies were almost exhausted. 
A sort of friendship had developed between him and me and he often 

grew retrospective and talked sadly of the things that might have been. 





“My boy,” he said to me one night when we, together, stood the lonely 
dog-watch hours of a big morning newspaper, ‘‘My boy, avoid the Byways 
of Thought. In them you may expend the time and energy of your life, 
and at its close be no nearer its object than when you first digressed.” 


I did not fully understand this warning at the time it was given, but 
in later years its meaning has become clear to me. I have learned from 
observation and experience that the average mind consumes most of its 
energy in exploring byways, in dreams, in blind-alleys, in futilities that 
have no bearing upon its ultimate object. 


It has occurred to me that every thought, once understood, when re- 
peated by the original thinker, is in its repetition a complete waste of the 
amount of mental energy so expended. But this is not the only waste. 
The blind-alleys of thought are expensive. These are the mental efforts, 
consuming hours or days, sometimes even years, that lead to no conclusion, 
that force the thinker to retrace his processes, or that return by circuitous 
routes to the poin from which the start was made. 





Dreams alone—day dreams—constitute a large proportion of the mental 
waste, for, while some of them, in exceptionally clear minds, are essential 
parts of a line of progress, most of them are but idle pictures, leaving no 
permanent impression, bridging no chasms, adding no equipment to the 
working forces of the thinking machine. 


Meditation, a valuable process when devoted to the obstacles or ob- 
securities that lie between the thinker and his object, may be and often is, 
applied to the myriad inconsequential details that lie to left and right oi 
the natural route to the front. This is true, especially, of speculative medi- 
tation, which, in the natural course, is the exploratory force or pioneer of 
the mental progress, but which is distorted and applied to each new or un- 
usual opening that appears beside the way. Introspective meditation is 
equally wasteful, belonging naturally only at the starting point where the 
thinker, perforce, should familiarize himself with himself, but it is carried 
by the average th nker unto his conclusion, a great burden and one pro- 
ductive only of delay. Besides, the average thinker, failing to thoroughly 
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familiarize himself with himself at the starting point, has his viewfof him- 
self, even in frequent introspection, distorted by the reflected colors of the 
changing scenery of the trail—and the thinker becomes burdened with 
the heavy load of self-doubt. 


It is true that the average mind does make some progress, and at rare 
intervals does accomplish an object, but these are exceptional cases. Usually, 
the average mind, unconscious of a definite object, and unfamiliar with 
itself, merely accumulates a huge burden of debris, and sinks down beneath 
it, exha sted when but a little way beyond the starting po nt. 


The Byways are attractive principally when the thinker has failed to 
comprehend an object. Then are the exploratory processes inevitable, 
and save in rare cases, futile, for they are too many, too maze-like, to permit 
but a few to find the natural course before exhaustion occurs. To the thinker 
who knows not his object, nor himself well, pleasure is another maze of 
byways that lead nowhere, and swiftly exhaust the energies. To the thinker 
whose object is clear, all pleasure lies in the direct line between him and 
his purpose, or in the accomplishment of the purpose itself. 


Amid the skeletons that litter the Byways of Thought, perhaps the most - 
are there thru helplessness—weakness. Without object and without self- 
knowledge they drift, bewildered, into any passage that may open, there 
to batter out their lives against relentless rocks, or to starve in arid wastes. 


But the greatest single cause of the failure and destruction of thinkers 
has been the mirage—the false object that has been made to appear near 
and easy to accomplish, when in reality it did not exist. The false object, 
almost exclusively, has been and is in religion—in those sects and creeds 
that require no effort but “faith’’—that futile myth—and which assure 
the accomplishment of the object to all those who will as nearly as possible 
cease to think. 





In fact, orthodox religion, the greatest confession of weakness of which 
the human race is capable, has been the greatest barrier to thought, destroyer 
of thinkers, and discouragement to human progress which the world has 
ever known. It has been the Byway, the blind-alley, the entrance to which has 
been made to most closely resemble the natural course. It has been made to 
appear to be the easy way. It has discredited human endeavor, branded 
thought beyond the fundamental mind useless, evil and dangerous, and has 
placed a colossal premium upon weakness. 


Religion has taught the folly of a “reward” in a mythical personal im- 
mortality before a ridiculously inconsistent, impossible personal God—a 
“reward” that shall be the same for the blind, humble, ignorant, unthinking 
clod as for the great thinker, teacher and leader. Then, if this bodily career 
be less than a millionth part of a man’s personal life, and that all save this 
less than one-millionth is bound to be on an equality with all others, then 
why should a man think hbere—why trouble, why worry, why strive? It is 
silly. 
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Orthodox religion is the creation of weakness, of doubt, and of fear. 
It is the confession of impotence, the veil of incompetence. The amazing 
thing is that the world which has progressed in spite of religion, has 
tolerated its absurd existence as much as it has. 

Probably no mind has ever followed the natural course perfectly—no 
mind has been ideal. The greatest thinkers, teachers and leaders have made 
some digressions and have carried more or less useless luggage. But in order 
that there may be no error in the comprehension of that to which I refer as 
the ‘natural course” I will sketch the highest type of mind of which I can 
conceive from my own point of development. 


The fact that littlhe—or nothing—is known of the fundamental elements 
of the mind and of the exact method of its action is a serious handicap to 
conception of perfect mental development. However, I proceed upon the 
hypothesis that all elemental facts of mentality will eventually become 
common property and that in the ultimate each individual will not only 
understand himself but will also understand the mental processes of each 
other person. Mental control may then become perfect and the processes 
of the mind limited or developed in the manner of exact economy. 


Theoretically, then, the perfect mind should, at first consciousness, enter 
upon an era of exclusive absorption, continuing until the material absorbed 
affords opportunity for thought construction. From that time on the ratio 
of absorption in mental activity shall decrease as the ratio of construction 
increases until the two elements balance. At the point when the balance 
occurs, the real progress of the mind begins. At this point the individual 
should conceive his object in life and proceed toward it, absorbing no material 
not essential to that object and constructing no thought not necessary to that 
object’s accomplishment. 


This grants to the mind a perfect understanding and control of itself, : 
clear conception of the elements and purposes of other minds, an accurate 
perception and a perfect selective power. True, this is mental perfection and 
the vehicle of accomplishment of physical and eventual race perfection. It 
is not a possibility of today, of this year, perhaps or next, but it is an eventu- 
ality. To strive for it is to make the highest possible effort for the good of 
humanity. 

Appliedjto practical life—the conditions of today—this theory means 
that each individual should be conscious of a definite object, should be sure 
that the object is real and practical and not a mirage, and should as far as 
possible eliminate from his mind all thought that does not bear directly upon 
that object. 
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War, the Barbarous Process of 


Elimination 


An Editorial By Grant Miller 








The public press teems with editorials deploring the horrible loss of life in the 
great war that is sweeping over Europe like a wave of fire and blood. But the most 
appalling fact is not the thousands and tens of thousands that must die upon the 
field of battle, nor the domestic devastation which the dying leave behind them for 
the living to endure in a state that is worse than death. The black realization that 
most appals the thinker is the mere fact that it is possible in this age that the long 
lines of men, millions of men, CAN be brought face to face in the struggle that soaks 
the soil with their blood and leaves their homes destitute. 

It is a return to barbarism that shames the boast of civilization. It is the spirit 
of cave-men, descending upon and blotting out a condition of supposed enlighten- 
ment. 

Since war has come, perhaps it is better that it be savage war—for the more savage 
it is, the more unlikely it is ever to return. If some shrewd inventor could discover 


a weapon that could wipe out a whole nation, men, women and children, at a single 
breath, it would be the quickest way to make recurrence of war impossible. 


Why spare the women? What good to humanity are women unmated?—or 
improperly mated? Today they are useful, yes, but tomorrow they are gone, and 
today is but a fleeting fraction of a second in the life of humanity. Tomorrow they 
are gone and they leave behind them either nothing or worse than nothing—defective 
offspring. 

“Civilized warfare” is a hackneyed phrase—and it is nothing but a phrase. 
There is no civilization in warfare. Let the enemies bring on their air-ships, their 
explosive bullets, their deadly gasses, their poisoned water, their pestilence of small- 
pox and cholera and plague. If they are fit to fight they are not fit to live in this 
world, and the more completely they are wiped out the better for humanity. The 
more horrible the slaughter, the more complete the devastation, the fewer there will 
be left for whom reconstruction must be directed, the more certain that war will 
not occur again. 

Savage? Of course, it is a savage thought, a barbarian idea, but war is the acme 
of barbarism and no method is beneath it. Why should men be killed in battle 
any more reasonably than in the hospital by the disease or poison route? Why 
should the women be spared to a life that is worse than death? 

It would be a more merciful war that wiped out, not men, not heads of families, 


leaving unsupported dependents, but which literally wiped out whole states, whole 
nations, and left the rest of the world to profit by the example. 
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Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editors. 











Isabel Ambler Gilman, LL. B., offers Alaskaiand, a Curious Contradiction. Dr. 
Gilman writes flowingly and convincingly of that which she calls ‘“‘Lureland,’’ the 
territory lying between the Ketchikan and the Kuskowim, and more beautifully tells 
the story of the life of the “Last of the Lands to be Conquered”’ than that story has 
been told since Jack London wrote the “Call of the Wild.” Alice Harriman Co., 
New York, cloth, $1.00 net. 





In Don Diego, Albert B. Reagon, United States Indian Farmer at Jemez, New 
Mexico, tells the story of the Pueblo Indian uprising in 1680. Mr. Reagan has been 
unusually well equipped to write of the Indians of this territory thru an odd but 
fully justified affection which developed toward him in the hearts of these red men. 
Illustrated in colors. Alice Harriman Co., New York, $2.50 net. 
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The Democratic Rbine-Maid, by Franklin Kent Gifford, is a love-story that is 
different. A German girl is its heroine, and the American war correspondent who 
is the hero is something eutirely new in the line of war correspondents in fiction. 
The author has discovered also some new possibilities for the wars of Cupid in the 
rivalry between his German “Rhine-Maid’”’ and a charming American girl. It is 
a delightful love-story, fresh and unconventional, and just as charming in the manner 
of its telling as in the tale itself. For it is pure comedy, crisp and sparkling, with a 
touch of the farcical now and then in its situations and full of delicious whimsicalities 
of speech and character: Those who look for them can doubtless find some crumbs 
of serious philosophy underneath all the gayety and cleverness with which the story 
is told. Price, net $1.25, postpaid $1.40; The Devin-Adair Company, New York. 
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The Passing of the Fourteen, by Ransom Sutton, is a stirring, romantic novel 
of life and love among the brigands of Mexico. It is based on the true story of the 
powerful Bandido Brotherhood, whose spirit and traditions have animated Villa 
and Carranza and their victorious armies. The author, who has lived much in Mexico, 
has vividly pictured fearless and daring lives and patriotic souls. Net, $1.25. The 
Devin-Adair Company, New York. 
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The Woodneys, by J. Breckenridge Ellis, author of ‘Fran,’ “Lahoma,” etc., 
is an entertaining story of some adventures end mischances that happened to an 
every-day sort of an- American family. It is a wh: lesome, hearty, smiling book 
that puts the reader into good humor with himself and the rest of the world. If 
one has a grouch, The Woodneys will laugh it out of him. Net, $1.00. The Devin- 
Adair Company, New York. 





The following songs have been received: “I’m Going to Make You Love Me;”’ 
“At the Ball, That’s All; ““Mary You Are a Little Bit Old Fashioned;” “I’ll Do It 
All Over Again;”’ “All Aboard for Dixie Land;” “Beautiful Eggs;’’ “I Want to Go to 
Mexico;” “The Rose of the Mountain Trail,” words and music. Jerome, Remick 
Company, New York. 





FOREWORD 


66 HE SALOON has 

been, for generations, 
the persistent and peculiar 
foe of woman; it has defiled, 
insulted and shamed her; it has 
pauperized and ruined her 


home; it has blighted her 
fondest hopes, trampled upon 
her most sacred affections, and 
one of her first acts under en- 


franchisement is to crush it 
beneath her heel.” 
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Senator William E. Brown 





